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AN INDIAN PAGEANT. 

Ir ‘distance lends enchantment to the view,’ it often 
takes away all interest from our contemplation of it. 
|| We have seen lately how great a flame has been kindled 
all over Europe by so small a matter as Russia 
|| endeavouring to take possession of a comparatively 
insignificant province ; whilst recently, Lord Dalhousie 
has by a few scratches of his pen annexed to the 
| British dominions a territory as large as Ireland, con- 
|| taining over four millions of inhabitants, and capable 

of producing, under tolerable management, two millions 
| and a half of revenue. But John Bull never takes 
|| much interest in the proceedings of his distant relative 
| Brahminee Bull; and the far-off cows with their long 

horns return the compliment by not troubling their 
| heads about what passes amongst the rest of their kind 
| in England. 

All persons, however, who think on the subject, 
must rejoice that a country possessing a fertile soil, 
an industrious population, and which has produced 
| two-thirds of the sepoys who have fought our battles 

| for the last century, has been rescued from a state 

of anarchy and oppression such as never has been 

equalled since the worst days of the Roman Empire. 
| In Oude itself, all classes hail it as a boon: the agri- 

culturists rejoice in being freed from the extortion of 
| the greedy miscreants who farmed the land-tax; mer- 
| chants and manufacturers look forward to security for 
| their lives and property, which they never possessed 
| under the ancient régime. The soldiery are perhaps the 
| least pleased of all, the stricter discipline of our service 
| not according with their lawless habits and independent 
| notions; but as soon as it was intimated to them that 
| all arrears would be at once paid up, the dulcis odor 
| lucri steeped their senses in forgetfulness to their 

country’s wrongs, and they allowed our troops to take 
| peaceable possession without even a show of resistance. 

How long these arrears have been running on may be 

gathered from the fact, that the amount due to the very 
_ small army kept by the ex-king of Oude was twenty- 
- five lacs or 1L.250,000, and this in a service where a 
| private’s pay was less than 14s. per mensem, and other 
| ranks in proportion. What little the troops did receive 
|| was invariably wrung from the fears of government by 
open mutiny or threatened insubordination, who, by 
| their concessions on such occasions, offered a premium 
|| for misconduct in their army. The troops generally 
|) waited until their services were required to coerce 
|| some refractory zemindar, or assist some government 

officer in the discharge of his iniquitous duty, when 
) they refused to march unless paid all arrears. If so 
tempting an opportunity did not occur, they adopted 
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another plan, more novel and equally effectual: they | 
coolly took possession of their officers, and lodged them | 
as prisoners in the Quarter Guard, and directed the | 
ex-commandant to write a petition to ‘the asylum of | 


the universe,’ saying that his person had been seized, 
and would be kept in pawn until the men’s demands 
were satisfied. 

As to our right of annexation, the question lies in 
a nut-shell. In 1765, Soojah-ood-Dowlah was subadar 
of Oude—that is, viceroy of the province, under the 
emperor of Delhi. He endeavoured to conciliate the 
good-will of the British by treason to his own sove- 
reign; but, being detected in treachery towards them 
also, the double-dyed traitor met with the fate he 
deserved—he was attacked and defeated by Major 
Adams. Lord Clive, however, from motives of policy, 
reinstated him in the government of his province 
with the title of Wuzeer. From this time till 1801, 


rebellion and anarchy prevailed in the country, when | 
about half the Oude territory was ceded to the East | 


India Company, as payment of a large amount of 
tribute then due to them. A new treaty was formed, 
in which ‘his excellency the wuzeer engages that he 
will establish in his reserved dominions such a system 
of administration, to be carried into effect by his own 
officers, as shall be most conducive to the prosperity 
of his subjects, and to be calculated to secure the 
lives and property of the inhabitants; and his excel- 
lency will always advise with and act in conformity 
to the counsel of the officers of the said honourable 
Company.’ Still more recently, ‘his excellency the 
wuzeer’ became ‘his majesty the king;’ but the 
original treaty remained in force; and it is for a gross 
and continued breach of its clauses that he has been 
deprived of his kingdom, and rendered incapable of 
further mischief. 

The last thoroughly native court in India has now 
ceased to exist; Lucknow, the most entirely native 


city, will soon lose its distinctive marks; and, not- || 


withstanding that some light has been already thrown 
on the subject, our readers, we fancy, will not be dis- 
pleased to have before them a sketch, by an eye-witness, 
of a kind of régime that can never more exist in our 
Oriental dominions. 

In October 1847, the present commander-in-chief, 
Lord Hardinge, then governor-general of India, deter- 
mined on paying a visit in state to the king of Oude. 
The writer was attached to the escort which accom- 
panied his lordship on the occasion. It consisted of 
a troop of the body-guard, a company of artillery, with 
light field-battery attached; the 9th Light Cavalry 
and 3d Native Infantry. The camp was formed at 
Cawnpoor, which is five marches from Lucknow, and 


| 
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situated on the right bank of the Ganges, which sepa- 
rates it from the Oude territory. In order to pay due 
honour to his expected guest, the king left his capital, 
and encamped on his own side of the river, which is 
connected with the opposite cantonments by a bridge 
of boats. 

The first act of the drama began by a motley pro- 
cession making its appearance in our camp. They 
turned: out to be the prime-minister and another 
ameer, with a great collection of tag-rag-and-bob-tail 
for escort, charged with a message from the king to 
the governor-general, hoping it would find his lord- 
ship well as—ulhumdullillah—it left him at the time of 
speaking ; that so anxious was he to convince himself 
of the salubrity of the right honourable the bestower 
of crowns by a personal interview, that he would take 
an early opportunity of kissing his lordship’s august 
threshold, and basking in the light of his presence. 

The visit was duly returned by the secretary to 
government, the late lamented Sir Henry Elliot, and 
some others of the staff—the simple dignity of their 
turn-out contrasting favourably with the uproar of 
the other. The following morning, his majesty himself 
came over in great state to pay the promised visit. All 
the thieves and fiddlers who, from their characters, 
being too bad to get employment elsewhere, had become 
court-followers, turned out to do honour to the occa- 
sion. The cortége possessed all the elements neces- 
sary to make an Oriental procession imposing: there 
was plenty of noise, glare, dust, rainbow-garments, 
gaudy trappings, and bad smells. The van was formed 
by a party of zumbooruks, or strand-pieces, mounted 
on camels; then a detachment of cavalry, very well 
equipped and tolerably mounted; next a party of 
irregular ditto—irregulars in every way! Before and 
around the king were a number of chobdars (silver- 
sticks), fly-brushers and title-proclaimers, shouting 
aloud to the profane vulgar, to make way for, and 
salam to that mighty potentate, the ‘cherisher of his 
people,’ ‘the shadow of God,’ ‘ruler of the universe,’ 
‘world’s defender,’ ‘king of kings,’ ‘just one of the 
earth, &c. The howdah and trappings of his elephant 
were ‘gleaming with purple and gold;’ the deep jhool, 
or housings, made of scarlet cloth, embroidered and 
fringed with gold, nearly swept the ground, and were 
the most gorgeous things in the procession; behind 
came some led-horses splendidly accoutred, then 
several palanquins, litters, and such-like vehicles of 
little importance. 

In rear of all, came a long string of empty carriages, 
which, as the European style had been attempted, 
formed the most incongruous part of the entrée. It 
seemed as if some hospital for incurable vehicles had 
discharged its inmates, and turned out a crowd of crazy 
buggies, dennets, chariots, broughams, and curricles. 
Several white-legs had made a point of stocking the 
asylum of the universe with all manner of unsaleable 
equipages ; persuading him they were of the newest 
fashion, and exactly similar to those used by the 
Padshaw Begum of England. Hence you might see an 
undeniable yellow po-shay drawn by a pair of splendid 
Arabs, and driven by a complacent native in a drab 
box-coat, enough to put you in a perspiration to look 
at him; four mules, with sore backs and rusty harness, 
yoked to a leathern conveniency of the fashion of our 
grandsires, with its immense C-springs. Besides vehicles 
of a known kind, there were many others of a novel 
description, which do not belong to any recognised 
variety. One was exactly like a boat on whieels, and 
another made in the shape of a peacock, with the 
driver ia on its head, and painted to imitate the 
animal’s plumage. 

The liveries and costume of the coachmen and 
attendants were a sight worth seeing in themselves, 

and would have furnished valuable hints to the pro- 
prietor of Astiey’s. There was one footman, who was 


doubtless considered the quintessence of the Jeameses, 
as in all subsequent state-processions he invariably 
figured in the same costume which excited our admira- 
tion on this occasion. He wore a light claret-coloured 
body-coat, which had evidently seen ‘ the light of other 
days,’ and been considerably faded thereby. It was 
very high in the collar, short in the waist, and narrow 
in the skirts; either shoulder was graced with a large 
silver epaulet such as worn by militia-officers. His 
light-blue unwhisperables were a world too wide for his 
lean body; and, as he had no chance of getting them 
‘widened by the corporation,’ he had been fain to fill 
up the chinks with an unusually large dhotu, or waist- 
cloth. This being equally thick front and rear, had 
all the effect of a bustle, and made the swallow-tailed 
skirts stick out in the most pert, obtrusive manner 
possible. His head-dress was of a composite order 
between cap and turban; Hessians, long unconscious of 
the blacking-brush, graced his lower extremities; and 
he stood on the foot-board of one of the carriages with 
a complacent air, exhibiting his manifold attractions 
to the fullest advantage. 

The king proceeded to the governor-general’s durbar- 
tent, where he went through the usual forms, gave and 
received presents, ate his breakfast, or rather looked 
at others doing so, and then returned in the same order 
he came. Previous to this, neatly printed invitations 
had been issued, in the king of Oude’s name, for a 
déjeiner, addressed to commanding officers and staff. 
As I had the honour to belong to the latter, I found 
myself, about ten o’clock the following day, mounted 
on an elephant forming part of the governor-general’s 
cortege, and gazing on as animated a scene as could 
well be imagined. On approaching the bridge of boats, 
which was about a quarter of a mile long, we found 
the parapet on both sides completely covered with 
bright new cloth, one side rose-colour, the other blue; 
along this, slight bamboo pales were placed at short 
distances, each bearing a small flag or pennon, which, 
hung alternately higher and lower, gave it a sort of | 
turreted appearance. The entire length of the road- 
way was filled with elephants in their gayest trappings, 
their howdahs occupied by officers in brilliant uniforms, 
and ladies got up in a style regardless of expense. 

Both banks were densely crowded with natives in 
garments of every imaginable hue. As the head of 
the procession reached the centre of the bridge, the 
cantonment guns thundered forth a salute, to announce 
that Her Majesty’s representative had left the Com- 
pany’s territory. This had hardly ceased, when the 
saluting battery on the other bank took it up, to 
welcome his arrival in their own country with a 
three times three and one cheer more. His majesty’s 
artillery were not in general very particular about the 
number of guns they fired, or the interval between 
each, and on this occasion I should be afraid to say 
how much powder was expended. On the other side, 
the crush was tremendous ; nothing but elephants could 
have forced their way through so densely wedged a 
mass of human beings: they did, however, make their 
passage good without hurting any one; and though 
several persons were crushed to death during the day, 
it was their own species, and not the elephants, did the 
damage. 

We found the king’s camp pitched a short distance 
to the eastward of the bridge. A space of about five 
or six acres had been enclosed by a high canvas-screen. 
Part of the enclosure was covered with tents innumer- 
able, both small and great, whilst the remaining portion 
had been, during the preceding night, converted into 
a garden by the summary process of uprooting whole 
trees, shrubs, and flowers from the neighbouring 
gardens, and planting them in beds previously prepared 
for them. A liberal use of cold water had prevented | 
their withering ; and with a slight effort of imagination, 


you could fancy that what had been a sandy waste 
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twenty-four hours previously, was now an ordinary 
native garden. 

About one hundred and fifty persons found ample 
accommodation at the long table which ran down the 
centre of an immense tent, but did not occupy neariy 
its entire length. It was of the kind called a shum- 
meeanah, which approach nearer to our ideas of a 
canopy than a tent. The roof was flat, lined through- 
out with blue brocaded silk, supported at the sides 
by imitation silver poles, with draperies to match the 
roof. We were hardly seated, when a brass band, a 
set of drums and fifes, and half-a-dozen troops of 
nautch-girls, stationed in different parts of the tent, 
with one accord opened their fire on us. Conversation 
being out of the question, we turned our attention to 
the viands, but here disappointment awaited us. The 
pastry was salt, the jellies sour, the made-dishes 
saturated with rancid ghee and every other nameless 
abomination that delights the hearts of Eastern cooks, 
and offends the noses of English gentlemen. After 
breakfast, we strolled about and inspected the gar- 
dens and various curiosities scattered about; amongst 
them, a small tent entirely composed of Cashmere 
shawls, said to have been a present from Runjeet 
Sing. It was stated to have cost an immense sum; 
but the texture of the shawls appeared rather 
coarse, and the colours unsuitably arranged. Before 
taking leave, every one was led up in succession by 
the assistant to the resident, and presented to the 
king, who bestowed on each a large necklace of silver 
tissue. The ladies received them on the right arm, 
the gentlemen on the neck, and retired with a bow. 

A few days after this, we began our march towards 
Lucknow ; the king went on before us, to make the 
necessary preparations, whilst we followed at the ordi- 
nary rate. During the day, sentries were posted in 
front and rear of the camp; at sunset, pickets mounted 
right and left, throwing out sentries to meet the others, 
and forming a continuous chain all round. Never- 
theless, each staff-officer and aid-de-camp required 
a guard of at least a corporal and four to take care 
of his cocked-hat and epaulet-box. His lordship’s 
cook and butler had a native officer and twenty men 
to look after their plate-chest and batterie de cuisine ; 
the valet was able to take care of himself, and him we 
respected accordingly. 

Viewed from a little distance, Lucknow is a very 
handsome city. The innumerable mosques with their 
glittering domes and slender minarets, the scattered 
palaces with their adjacent gardens, the winding river 
Goomty, the distant preserves of Dil Kusha, the 
mausoleums erected to the memory of various departed 
monarchs—all give it an imposing appearance. On a 
closer examination, you find that the river is a muddy 
sluggish stream; the crowded and filthy streets are 
narrower than even those of Benares, and the effect 
of the public buildings is marred by a mass of mud- 
hovels in their vicinity. The meeting between the 
two potentates took place at a bridge just outside the 
town—on our side the road was lined by the escort, 
on the other, by the king’s followers. There was, I 
believe, considerable koo-tooing; but I am unable to 
state what took place on the occasion, having been too 
much occupied in soothing the terror of the young Arab 
I rode, which the sight of the elephants seemed to have 
inspired with a vehement desire of depositing us both 
in the adjacent ditch. As the rear of the procession 
passed the front of each corps, it was instantly reformed 
and advanced between the ranks of those in advance. 

As soon as all had followed in this manner, officers 
—those on duty excepted—fell out, and mounting 
elephants provided for them, proceeded in the train of 
the governor-general to the Motee Mahal Palace, where 
a large party assembled at breakfast. The dress of 
the king on this and other state occasions was truly 


eight years old—were literally covered with precious 
stones. His rs are said to have squandered 
immense sums on the royal jewels, and appearances 
confirm the statement. This day he wore a crown of 
a light and elegant form, with a large emerald in front; 
on two other occasions, he wore a different crown, 
which, though perhaps equally rich and valuable, 
appeared inferior in design and workmanship. Silver 
necklaces were served out as usual; and we took our 
departure to our tents, which we found pitched in the 
park of Dil Kusha, near the palace of that name, which 
means ‘heart-expanding ’—not heart’s delight, as ‘ the 
member of the household’ renders it. 

During the ensuing week, we found plenty of agree- 
able occupations: there were all the lions of the place 
to be seen, including the various palaces, the Martimére 
and Emambarah, or mausoleum of Asoph-ood-Dowlah ; 
there was a ball at the residency, déjedners given by the 
king, dinners everywhere, illuminations, nautches, and 
animal-fights. 

The last mentioned have been most truthfully and 
graphically described in the Private Life of an Eastern 
King, which is a work that bears every mark of 
authenticity, and is correct in most of its descriptions, 
although, as might be expected from the manner in 
which it was written, after the lapse of twenty years, 
and edited by a person who had not witnessed the 
events narrated therein, several inaccuracies have 
crept in, particularly in the translation and orthography 
of the Oriental terms, which betray a very limited 
knowledge of Persian and Hindostanee. 

On the occasion now spoken of, the exhibition was 
on an unusually large scale, as the court, conscious of 
their peccadilloes, thought it politic to do everything 
in their power to conciliate the favour of their guest 
by shewing all possible honour. A breakfast as un- 
eatable as usual was laid in the reception-hall, which 
occupied a large portion of the Motee Mahal Palace— 
the St James’s of Lucknow, being used for public 
purposes only, and not as a royal residence. After 
pretending to partake of this, we adjourned to the large 
open windows in rear of the palace, which look cut on 
the river, here very narrow, and command a good view 
of the opposite bank, where the larger animals were to 
display their powers. 

The spectacle commenced with a contest between 
several pairs of elephants. They required much coax- 
ing to make them face each other; and when they 
did so, it was literally coming to the scratch, for one 
could hardly tell whether they were scratching each 
other’s foreheads, or fighting. When the combat 
became at all warm, they were instantly separated by 
squibs let off between them. We voted it slow, and 
were glad when it was over. A pair of rhinoceroses 
were then led up by their keepers, and placed in front 
of each other. These animals must have degene- 
rated since the days of Pompey, when they used to 
exhibit their prowess in the circus. Neither of these 
shewed any inclination to commence hostilities: at 
length one of them, urged on by the vis a tergo, in the 
shape of a spear-thrust, made one awkward poke at 
his antagonist, accompanying it with a sound between 
a grunt and a snort, and then wheeling round, trotted 
for the river as fast as his unwieldy form would 
permit, and never pausing to look behind until he had 
immersed his entire body in the Goomty. His panting 
antagonist pursued him to the river’s edge. The clat- 
tering of the chains fastened to them, combined with 
the awkward movements and uncouth gestures of the 
huge brutes, made us all laugh heartily. 

After the rhinoceros had distinguished himself, we 
had fights between birds and small animals, on a 
narrow strip of land between the river and the palace. 
Cocks, partridges, quail, antelopes, rams, deer, 

were pitted against each other; then some 
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magnificent; he and the heir-apparent—a boy about 


athletes, exhibited their dexterity in the use of 
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sword. Taking one in each hand, they whirled them 
about close to each other's faces, arms, &c., without 
doing any injury. Hawking followed; but as I 
observed the falconer pull some feathers out of the 
wing of each paddy-bird, before letting it loose, in 
order that they might meet their fate within a conve- 
nient distance of the ‘world’s defender,’ it afforded 
little sport. The only thing interesting in this part 
of the proceedings was a fight between a donkey and 
a hyena. The latter had a rope fastened round his 
neck, which doubtless somewhat hampered his move- 
ments, else the result might have been different. As 
it was, Neddy, to our great surprise, made no use of 
his heels, but bit most viciously. He threw down the 
hyzna, shook him like a dog, and knelt on him, till he 
was dragged away by some of the attendants, looking 
more sneaking and crest-fallen than ever, and having 
evidently had the worst of it. We were equally sur- 
prised and pleased at this, for every one dislikes the 
hyzna, with its round back, slouched head, and mangy 
coat. It is, in fact, the low attorney of the animal 
kingdom, always on the look-out for dirty bits—alike 
cowardly, rapacious, and contemptible. 

After this, the king, accompanied by the governor- 
general, led the way to an open balcony which ran 
round the top of a rectangular area, at a sufficient 
height from the ground to prevent any animal 
springing on it from below. Chairs were placed all 
round for the accommodation of the big-wigs and 
ladies; but on the latter arriving there, they found 
them nearly all occupied by the ameers, who had made 
a rush to secure seats. To their great surprise, they 
were obliged to vacate them at once; and some 
audibly expressed their disgust and indignation at 
having to give place to women. 
| Jt was surprising to see ladies who would not look 

at a cut finger, and screamed at a mouse, calmly gazing 
at the bloody spectacle which followed. As soon as 
their curiosity was satisfied, several considered it due 
to their feminine attributes to say they felt faintish ; 
some did actually leave the place, but 1 observed they 
were chiefly unmarried ladies, accompanied by favoured 
cavaliers, who justly considered a retired position 
more congenial than the crowded balcony. The space 
below was surrounded by the cages of the wild beasts, 
and a couple of doors for the entrance and exit of the 
attendants, who seemed wonderfully fearless. During 
the course of the day, some half-dozen different tigers 
were let loose in the arena, but not one of them shewed 
tolerable pluck. They were pitted against each other, 
against buffaloes, and against a bear, but never fought 
unless attacked. They seemed unwilling to leave their 
dens, and slunk back again the moment the cage-door 
was opened to allow them. 

In the contest with a buffalo, the latter had the best 
of it, though little damage was done to either. The 
most exciting struggle during the day was between a 
tiger and brown bear. Bruin was much the smaller of 
the two, and appeared hardly full-grown, while his 
antagonist was an unusually large specimen. ‘Infelix 
puer et impar congressus Achilli.” We pitied him, and 
felt he was no match for the other; nevertheless, the 
moment poor Bruin was let loose, he rushed open- 
mouthed to the contest. It was short, sharp, and 
decisive. ‘The tiger used both teeth and claws; his 
paw flashed for a moment in the air, accompanied by a 
roar, and followed by a dull crushing sound, and ina 
second the bear was prostrate on the ground, with his 
lower jaw nearly torn away, and a frightful gash on 
| his head. For some.time he lay stunned and bleeding, 
| to all appearance dead; water was thrown over him, 
| and at length he revived, got up, and shook himself. 

The king, who on all state oceasions assumed an air 

of stolid gravity, which he mistook for a dignified 

demeanour, now for the first time shewed himself 
i He clapped his hands, 


| interested in the 


and shouted: ‘Shabash! Bravo! ‘Take care of him.’ 
Wounded and bleeding as he was, the bear wanted to 
renew the fight, and the keepers had to drag him 
away by main force before he would return to his den, 
A scene of cruel and disgusting butchery followed. A 
female buffalo and her calf were brought in, and a 
tiger let loose. The tiger crouched down close to his 


den, twitching his tail and licking his lips; he looked | 


lovingly at the calf, as if he was partial to veal-cutlets. 
The instinct of the little animal taught it to keep 
behind its mother, which, with her horns lowered ready 
for action, kept her head continually in the direction 
of the tiger. The latter tried several times to turn 
her flank, but every attempt was met and foiled by a 
rush from the buffalo. This went on for some time: 
the tiger’s glossy coat shewed several marks of her 
horns, and she had a few scratches on her neck, but 
the calf was perfectly uninjured, until, proh pudor, 


a second tiger was let loose. Unlike most of his | 
predecessors, he bounded into the centre of the arena; | 


and as the buffalo turned to face her new antagonist, 
the first tiger seized the opportunity to attack the 
defenceless calf. ‘To throw it on the ground, and bury 
his fangs deep in its throat, was the work of a second. 
Its cries seemed to fill the mother with fury: she did 
not attack the tiger which continued to suck the life- 
blood of her offspring, but concentrated all her rage 
upon the latest arrival, She charged him repeatedly, 
and gave him some heavy falls; whilst several deep 


; 


gashes on her fore-quarters shewed that she had not | 


come off scathless. It was pitiable to see the poor 


animal standing there, snorting from rage and terror, | 
with heaving flanks, quivering limbs, tail erect, and | 


bleeding freely in several places from the tiger’s 
claws. 


Some of the European spectators shewed such | 


manifest symptoms of disapprobation, that the sports | 


were concluded sooner than they might have been 
otherwise. 


The breaking up of such a party is always a brilliant 


scene. 
laces given by the king until the guests are beyond 


It is not etiquette to take off the silver neck- | 


the precincts of the palace; and as most of them have | 


to walk a little distance before reaching their carriages, 


they display the glittering bauble to full advantage, 


having to pass between the ranks of cavalry and 


infantry, which are always drawn up to line the | 


approach on state occasions. 


In order to be admitted to the different palaces, it | 
is necessary to secure the attendance of a chobdar | 


or silver-stick-in-waiting. They are spacious, 
curiously constructed, and well worth a visit. The 
furniture is generally in bad taste, and the orna- 
ments tawdry and unsuitable. One would suppose that 
the apophthegm, ‘ punctuality is the politeness of kings,’ 
had reached Lucknow, for every room contains 
several kinds of clocks or time-pieces—none of them 
going, however. The hangings look faded and dusty ; 
everything wears a deserted, uninhabited air. The 
throne mentioned by ‘the member of the household,’ 
has been robbed of nearly all the precious stones 
which formerly adorned the poles supporting the 
canopy above it. We did not observe any of the 
female sepoys he speaks of, but I recollect remarking 
the sentries about the palace were unusually small 
and puny. Our attention was called to them by their 
peculiar method of saluting. Besides carrying arms in 
the usual sentry-fashion, they also made the military 
salute with the right hand raised to the cap. The 
week’s entertainments were finished by illuminations 
at the mausoleum of the late king, very brilliant and 
well got up, but, according to our ideas, rather a 
strange place to select for such a display. Since 
then, Lucknow has not witnessed festivities on so 
large a scale; nor can they ever occur again, as the 
ex-king’s pension of L.150,000 per annum will hardly 
enable him to indulge in such extravagance. 
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By recent accounts from India, the ex-king had 
signified his intention of proceeding to England, and 
laying his crown and seal at the feet of the Padshaw 
Begum, as he designates our most gracious Queen. He 
had actually proceeded some distance towards Calcutta 
en route, but it is very doubtful whether he has means 
and energy sufficient to carry out his proposed plan. 
It is undertaken at the suggestion of his prime-minister, 
who rejoices in the euphonious name of Ally Nucky 
Khan, and will probably fall to the ground altogether, 
or end in an accredited ambassador being despatched 
to London, which will doubtless serve his cause better 
than the personal appearance of a prince who is noto- 
riously as corrupt and incapable in his public career as 
he is vicious and dissolute in his private conduct. 

It has been the fashion of late years to inveigh 
against our lust of territorial aggrandisement in the 
East ; but in the present instance it would have been 
a disgrace to our government, and cruelty to the 
inhabitants, to permit such a state of things to con- 
tinue. In a financial point of view, the annexation 
is a profitable one, as, after paying all contingent 
expenses, Oude will yield even now a surplus revenue 
of at least seventy lacs, or L.700,000 per annum; 
whilst, under the mild and beneficent British rule, 
a country where lately tyranny and injustice were 
enforced by the point of the bayonet, wiil become as 
peaceful and contented as any of our own provinces. 


STRYCHNINE. 


*Anp what, after all, is this strychnine of which we 
hear somuch?’ Jebb asks me this with the air of a 
man profoundly ill used. He has been reading the 
report of a celebrated trial, and is so utterly con- 
founded with the cross-examination and the fearful 
technicalities of science, that he has half determined 
to deny the existence of the poison, and to vote the 
medical witnesses bores of extreme intensity. So, after 
a discussion, principally in the clouds, he interrupts 
some unintelligible proposition of mine. and asks me: 
‘Then, what is strychnine? I know it is a poison; 
that it makes people—tetanic, I believe you call it— 
and all that; but tell me a little more about it.’ 

So I lead him, with an air of due importance, to my 
sanctum—a place sacred to impossible genii: report 
and my catalogue say they are reptiles preserved in 
spirit. It is sacred also to mysterious bottles labelled 
with distracting fragments of still more distracting 
words—cabalistic perhaps, although my set and my- 
self believe them to be simply scientific, derived from 
Greek roots. Jebb seems overawed with these demon- 
strations. Without, however, allowing him time to 
subside into hopeless mystification, I hand him a phial 
containing the substance in question. 

Well, yes—a white crystalline powder, with its 
small glistening prisms. Jebb thinks it harmless 
enough in appearance. The fact is, he expected to see 
it in the shape of small death’s-heads, and is some- 
what driven aback on viewing so mild and sightly a 
substance. To him—as to whom not—it is marvellous 
that but a grain of this would destroy life; and he 
tells me—confesses rather—strange thoughts as to how 
odd it would be to put a little on his tongue and see 
how it tastes. With which idea he takes the phial up 
and shakes it (people always shake crystalline sub- 
stances displayed in bottles), eyeing the contents with 
a philosophic air. I tell him he shall be satisfied as to 
its flavour before we have done; whereupon we pro- 


ceed to dissolve it. As water alone has no effect upon 
the infinitesimal quantity we want to get into solu- 
tion, we add a little acid—some dilute vitriol serves 
admirably. (I say we—Jebb looks on.) A tumbler of 
water is ready. The dissolved strychnine—a quarter 
of a grain, perhaps—is put into it. I ask Jebb to 

taste our beverage, indulging moderately for fear of ill 


consequences. I continue to tempt him, till he puts 
the tumbler to his lips. ‘Bah! it is intensely bitter.’ 
Jebb had read of this fact in the newspapers, but had 
no idea of the intensity of the bitterness. Of all known 
substances, indeed, it is the most so. Of course my 
disciple begins to experience sensations, which, though 
relieved by seeing me follow his example, are yet not 
altogether out of his thoughts. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘this 
is interesting, to be sure; but whence do you get your 
strychnine ?’ 

I shew him some nux-vomica seeds, and tell him 
their shape is very like a blood-cell. As, however, he 
is not conversant with these structures in particular, 
he examines the round flattened body for himself— 
larger than a shilling, much thicker, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other. It is of a brown hue, and 
silky, from the small hairs with which it is covered. 
I say of a brown hue; the Germans call it gray, and 
name it crows’ eyes, partly in consequence of this 
supposition, partly because they are no more like the 
ocular organs of those birds than nothing at all. On 
the whole, it is a bean-like seed. The name given to it 
by those most sensible of alchemists, and most diligent 
of dingy old philosophers, the Arabian physicians of 
the eighth century, shews they considered it something 
like a nut. 

I tell Jebb further, that these seeds—these nuces 
vomice that Serapion was wont to write about—come 
from the fruit of a very crooked tree, which grows in 
India and Ceylon—a tree with large glossy leaves, and 
numerous orange-hued berries as large as apples, richly 
glowing in the warm sunlight of a southern sky. It 
is a strange fact, that while birds may be seen pecking 
these with the utmost relish and comfort, the seeds 
within are a terrific poison. 

So much for the nux vomica. The bark of this tree 
(so I continue, while Jebb still plays with the phial), 
or the powdered seeds, are treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, the same as the vitriol we just used to dissolve 
our strychnine ; for it answers precisely the same pur- 
pose as it did in our little experiment. From this 
solution we get the crystals you see—only by a process 
as complicated almost as the evidence you, Jebb, have 
been listening to. 

The fact is, that this nux-vomica tree—or, as the 
learned call it, after their own jaw-dislocating fashion, 
the Strychnos nux vomica—contains a poisonous prin- 
ciple which endows it with its fatal properties. Almost 
all vegetables contain some crystalline substance or 
other which possesses very strongly the characters of 
the plant. It is well known, for example (Jebb has 
seen it in Dr Johnson’s capital paper, ‘The Beverages 
we Infuse’), that tea, coffee, and cocoa contain very 
similar compounds of this kind; those of tea and 
coffee, indeed, being identical. The chemist will shew 
him long tufted silky groups of needle-like crystals, of 
caffeine, or theine as he calls it. So with other vege- 
table dainties, and vegetable anything but dainties. 
Asparagus yields asparagin; mustard and cress 
(Jebb feebly entreats me to be merciful) an oily 
compound, the sulpho-cyanide of allyle. 

This poisonous principle in the nux vomica is 
strychnine. It forms salts with acids—that is, if 
added to such sour compounds as vinegar, vitriol, or 
lemon-juice, it takes all the acidity away, and new 
crystalline substances are formed. Supposing, now, 
we were to give some to a dog, what would happen? 
We must follow the good old rule of the cookery-books, 
and catch our animal first. We must then take care, 
as dogs object to be poisoned as well as men; we must 
conquer their objections by a little gentle coercio 
avoiding any counter-designs directed against fingers 
by the subjects of our experiment. 

To be grave, Jebb, I do not like this brute-poisoning : 
it is seldom necessary, and never satisfactory, e 
must not consider the effecte on animals as always 
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akin to those on men. Supposing them, for argument’s 
sake, exactly similar in a cat: a cat is (say) ten times 
smaller than a man, and we must give a man ten 
times the dose to produce the same effects; but we 
cannot judge thus. Some creatures are singularly 
proof against certain poisons. As a rule, our herbi- 
verous, our grass-eating animals, are remarkable for 
the little injury they suffer from vegetables of a 
pernicious character. A scruple of strychnia will not 
hurt a horse ; half a grain has been known to kill a man. 

There is a maxim among animal-poisoners and 
experimental toxicologists of all descriptions: ‘ ‘Three 
things,’ they say, ‘are impossible—to poison a rat with 
prussic acid, a dog with morphia (the active principle 
of opium), and a guinea-pig with strychnia.’ I have 
known half an ounce of morphia to produce no effect 
whatever on a dog; and have heard from the best 
authority of the insensibility of guinea-pigs to strych- 
nine. These things illustrate what I said with regard 
to brute-poisoning—it is seldom necessary, and never 
satisfactory. 

Jebb, who has now been shewing strong signs of 
weariness, asks me to shew him some tests, and to 
describe the effects of strychnine on some imaginary 
dog—the same, indeed, that I was about to mention 
before I was beguiled into the very instructive, but 
not particularly interesting, digression on the subject 
of cutting short the lives of dumb creatures by poison. 

I tell him that the animal would soon begin to 
manifest symptoms of extreme uneasiness —that shortly 
a touch would produce convulsive movements—that 
paroxysms of stiffness and cramp would come and go, 
each being severer than the other—that the creature 
would die, stiffened in every limb. I hasten rapidly 
from this theme, for to me it is not a pleasant one, 
hinting that strychnine, though one of the deadliest 
poisons we are acquainted with, is so strongly marked 
by the symptoms it produces as to leave little doubt 
of the cause of death. Recollecting the newspapers 
and their minute details, I soon leave this subject ; 
while Jebb, who has now recommenced twirling the 
bottle—I am sure he is ruining the crystals—with 
renewed energy, bursts into a perfect explosion of 
wonder that so fatal a drug should be used by medi- 
cal practitioners. He demands an explanation, and 
thinks me very digressive when I begin to compare 
the functions of the brain and spinal cord—familiarly, 
for he likes personal illustrations on such matters. 
You are perfectly aware, Jebb, that your brain is, or 
is supposed to be, in the interior of your head. Now, 
proceeding from it, just like a tail, is the spinal cord, 
which lies concealed within a bony covering derived 
from the vertebra, and forming the backbone—the 
spine. Roughly speaking, it is the brain that thinks 
—that reasons, whilst this spinal cord presides over 
all the motions of the body. For example, your brain, 
Jebb, suggests the peculiar enjoyment to be derived 
from the twirling of the phial in your hand, and the 
consequent breakage of the crystals: it signifies this 
to the spinal cord, and forthwith the latter sets your 
fingers and your arm moving. Now, strychnine has 
the very remarkable property of affecting this portion 
of the nervous system, as you will hear presently; 
indeed, you have seen enough of it in the papers 
already. One great characteristic of its action in 
poisoning is, that the mental faculties are perfectly 
clear; it does not operate on the brain, in fact, but 
devotes all its energies, as it were, to the spinal cord. 
Furthermore, Jebb, I need scarcely tell you, that 
muscles produce their movements by contracting—by 
squeezing themselves into the smallest compass, and 
pulling the joint, or the part to be set in motion, along 
with You will understand now, how the poison 
of nux vomica acts. It stimulates the spinal cord— 
this, the central station, so to speak, of those innu- 
merable telegraph-wires all through the body; the 


nerve sends out its messages, as it were, and sets the 
muscles contracting. If it be taken in poisonous doses, 
it causes these same muscles to contract violently, 
painfully, unnaturally; and we have cramps, or, as 
certain medical witnesses designate them, spasms. 
You have now a key to the operation of strychnine 
on the animal economy, to the indications for its use, 
and the fearful results of its abuse. 

There are certain diseases where the spinal cord 
loses its power of sending these messages to the 
muscles. You have seen, perhaps, a limb that is 
paralysed: the patient wishes and wills as strongly 
as he can; but it will not move; or, if it does, it is 
done so slightly and tremblingly, as to demonstrate 
the want of nervous—that is, of spinal power. The 
medical attendant might here give strychnia, knowing 
how powerfully it influences muscular contractions, 
and, of course, movements too. The result is often 
most satisfactory, and, what is very remarkable, the 
very part to be most affected by the remedy is that 
where the nervous power was gone—in fact, the part 
paralysed. 

There is another condition where strychnine may be 
useful—where, indeed, medical men employ it. The 
spinal cord always exerts some influence on the muscles 
of the body; it always keeps them slightly contracted ; 
and this is why the limbs of a strong, healthy person 
seem so firm—so condensed, as it were. Technically, 
this state of proper muscular tension is known as tone. 
Sometimes, however, the nervous system loses its power, 
its energy; the person becomes languid, flabby; the 
muscles seem soft; they are not properly contracted. 
A medicine which remedies this condition of the system 
is known as a tonic; and it will be obvious that strych- 
nine in proper doses would soon restore the system to 
its proper firmness, activity, and tone. 

Supposing, by accident or design, an overdose be 
taken—all the muscles are contracted, cramped to their 
utmost. To a mere spectator, nothing can be more 
frightful than a death from this poison. You have 
heard of that wonderful morbid phenomenon, the state 
called catalepsy. (Jebb remembers something of the 
kind in Warren’s Diary of a Late Physician.) We see 
it perfectly in some of these cases. The body of the 
sufferer becomes stiff and straight. It is, in a well- 
marked instance, as hard as wood; and we may move 
the whole frame by lifting a hand. The muscles by 
which the process of breathing is effected, suffer with 
the rest. Locked-jaw sets in, respiration becomes 
difficult or impossible. There are intervals in which 
these alarming symptoms are suspended for a time, as 
if nature were endeavouring to hoard up her powers 
for another paroxysm. They are as the calm before 
the storm. The cramps recur with fatal vehemence ; 
and the sufferer at length sinks from thorough exhaus- 
tion—unless his pangs are cut short, as they generally 
are, by suffocation. Jebb, who, eyeing the phial with 
evident distrust, has put it down as far out of reach 
as is practicable, now breaks in with: ‘ Dear, dear, 
but can’t you do anything to relieve such a person? It 
is so very shocking. Supposing—it makes me shudder 
to do so—supposing Mrs Jebb had taken some of this 
horrible compound, what could be done? Is there no 
relief, no antidote ?’ 

Putting my hand to my forehead, I tell Jebb that 
these are awkward cases; but that our first care 
should be to remove the poison as soon as possible by 
emetics or the stomach-pump. I tell him further, that 
this is no easy matter ; for the throat is so contracted, 
so cramped, that it is often impossible for the patient 
to swallow. Opium, whose action is exactly opposite 
to that of strychnine, may prove of use; chloroform— 
that incalculable blessing to the subject of surgical 
treatment—is remarkable in this respect: you re- 
member what I said of the spinal cord, its action on 
our muscles, and the effects of strychnine on it and 
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on them; the action of chloroform is precisely the 
reverse: not only is all muscular effort suspended, but 
the very tone I spoke of goes. The body becomes 
flabby and supple to an eminent degree. It does more 
than this: the victims of locked-jaw or strychnine 
poisoning experience a thorough cessation of the cramps 
which are so fearful a symptom in their cases. The 
relief is perfect, but oftentimes the patient sinks in 
spite of art, a victim to the deadly powers of one of 
the deadliest poisons known. 

Jebb takes the phial up again—mechanically, I 
believe, and hints at tests. I bid him look at the 
substance, and observe how beautifully crystalline it 
is. This is one character not to be slighted. I allude 
to its bitterness, so persistent, so extreme, so all but 
unmistakable. Last of all, I produce a watch-glass— 
to Jebb’s astonishment, for he tells me he had no idea 
I was anything of a mechanical genius. I tell him 
that so far from merely protecting the faces of time- 
pieces, they are delightful little utensils in chemical 
analysis. I place a fragment of strychnine on its 
concave surface, add some strong oil of vitriol, and 
a crystalline fragment of that magnificent salt, the 
bichromate of potash: anon, a glorious purple or 
violet hue is developed. I give Jebb a triumphant 


nod, and ask him if science has not its glories as well 
He nods assent. The strychnine 


as war or conquest! 
is detected. 

I go on to relate other tests. This strychnine given 
to cats or rabbits will kill them with unmistakable 
cramps—just such spasms as our dog exhibited. I 
then allude to the interesting observations of Dr 
Marshall Hall on frogs. These unfortunate creatures 
seem to have been especially created for the experi- 
ments—not particularly humane ones—of physiologists 
and medical jurists. The fact is, they have a capital 
nervous system, remarkably developed, and presenting 
the greatest facilities for scientific investigation. Dr 
Hall places them in a very dilute solution of strych- 
nine. They soon become spasmodically affected— 
tetanic, cataleptic. I could use plenty of such 
terms, but will spare you, Jebb. By lengthening the 
period of their immersion, we can detect very small 
quantities indeed. One two-hundredth of a grain— 
he says much less—has been satisfactorily proved to 
exist in a liquid by these means. 

Jebb now begins to breathe freely; he institutes 
queries as to the adulteration of beer with nux vomica. 
I tell him it is a capital thing for purposes of adver- 
tisement, and may be related as an interesting fact 
to gentlemen whose calling is connected with marine 
pursuits. 

Jebb now seems satisfied. My crystals are reduced 
to a delightful state of pulverisation. The phial has 
just performed its four thousand and sixty-seventh 
gyration. He bids me good-morning, and we part 
amicably. Scene closes, while I dissolve my strychnine 
in strong spirits of wine, over the pale flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and pour the solution into a porcelain capsule 
for subsequent evaporation and crystallisation. 


FOUR SISTERS. 
IN THREE PARTS.—CONCLUSION, 


Sue did not walk again for many weeks. I suppose 
that afternoon’s crisis of excitement hurried on the 
approach of the terrible fever that now bore her down 
so remorselessly. For some days, she was lield to be on 
the verge of death, and I counted her as already gone 
from me. Sometimes she lay on her little white bed, 
so quiet and so purely pale, motionless and ineffably 
calm, as if indeed her spirit already hovered above her 
mortality, and cast its shadow of light upon it. 

But she recovered—very slowly, very gradually at 
first; so that for many days, even weeks, she was 


helpless as an infant, end had to be watched and 
tended like one. Like as tc an infant, the new life 
seemed to gather upon her at iast, hour by hour—the 
long dormant faculties bestirred themse!ves again, and 
the struggling intelligence leaped up like a fleme new 
kindled in purer air. 

All things seemed to come to her newly ; and she 
regarded them, thought of them, talked of them, with 
the freshness and vividness of utter inexperience, with 
more depth of feeling than chiidhood, but with no more 
apparent reticence of thought. Frankly, freely, she 
felt delight in things beautiful—enjoyment of things 
pleasant. Her faculty of sensation was like a child’s, 
as easily touched and aroused, both to pleasure and 
pain. The clear blue of the sky, the ripples on the 
water, the glancing pebbles at the bottom of the little 
stream, the hum of insects, the chirp of birds, the 
colour of flowers—all such things as these, seemed 
to fall upon her alert senses with an intensity of 
impression not easy for more blunted apprehensions 
to understand. As motes float clearly visible in pure 
light, so the myriad atoms of beauty and blessedness 
that hang unseen by most eyes about every thought 
of God that speaks in nature, were perceived by her, 
gladdened her eyes, and were precious to her heart. 

In the latter days of convalescence, we used to take 
her sofa into the garden, and establish her for hours 
together under the thick shadow of a group of trees. 
From thence she saw the whole of the little domain; 
and the tricksy rivulet that intersected it, had formed 
to itself a kind of nest close by, where, its banks thickly 
overgrown with hawthorn and maple, and wreathed 
with briony, it fell with a cool plash into a somewhat 
deep pool. 

How she loved to watch that little stream, and 
listen to its song! The tree-boughs waved over it, and 
the sunshine sparkled in between; and there was 
always some new change to mark, of sight or of sound, 
the sunny August day through. Moreover, the trees 
that shadowed her were beautiful and eloquent to eyes 
and ears—dark fir, tremulous poplar, and gracious 
fair-growing beech. Through the diverse foliage glanced 
the sunlight, and chanted the wind—solemnly, mysteri- 
ously, sweetly, to the fragile little figure that lay so 
quiet, yet so full of eager, receptive life, beneath them. 

I could not rest unless I was near her; and so I 
brought my pupils and their books to the great walnut- 
tree by the wicket that led into the cornfield, whence I 
could see her, though she could neither see us nor hear 
our voices. So passed many a glowing August day in 
that cool, green shadow, with the constant flowing of 
the water for its music, and the broad landscape, radiant 
in noon-sunshine or purple in evening-mist, stretched 
out beyond the peaceful foreground of the ordered | 
garden, with its smooth lawn, and the adjacent meadows | 
where the cattle grazed. } 

Most of his time, my father spent in fishing higher up | 
the stream. He would return at evening; and we all | 
went into the house together, there to find Harriet 
resting from her day’s ‘ work,’ and ready to take her 
carefully claimed post of head of the tea-table. 

It was a placid time for all of us, I think ; for some 
of us, a time of more than peace—of learning from 
divine teaching, of yielding to divine influences. 

An event broke on the even current of these days: 
a letter came from Alicia, announcing—her approaching 
marriage. We were all very much surprised, for it was 
a ‘good’ marriage, in more than the worldly sense of | 
the term; the husband-elect being a physician residing 
at Baden, whom we had formerly known in London, 
and whom we knew to be both worthy and talented, 

‘But, at least, old enough to be her father, Harriet 
observed ; ‘and ugly beyond the privilege even of 
men.’ <A passing bitterness, which relieved hem mind, 
I thought. Poor Harriet! she was but human; and 
Alicia was two years her junior. 
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The bride invited us all to the wedding, and, indeed, 
evidently depended on our coming; for her cordial 
invitations were intermingled with numerous com- 
missions, and a long list of articles to be obtained for 
her in London, and conveyed by us. Of course, the 
proposition could not be considered: the expense and 
difficulty of the journey, Grace’s state of health, all 
made it impossible, we agreed at once; and I felt a 
certain remorseful pang that no deeper "feelings made 
the impossibility of the plan very painful or disap- 
pointing to any of us. I was astonished by Harriet’s 
sudden swerve from indifference to profound sisterly 
interest, the morning after the receipt of the letter. 

‘It is hardly right tisat poor Alicia should be entirely 
unsupported by any member of her family, on such an 

occasion. It is true, that you and my father are 
effectually detained in England, but I don’t see any 
impediment to my going: I should like to go.’ 

Briefly, she did go; and one day in late September, 
we received at one and the same time the tidings of 
her safe arrival, and the happy solemnisation of Alicia’s 
marriage. I was not surprised also to see already 
hinted at, the plan which soon became a settled thing 
—that Harriet was to occupy her sister’s evacuated 
post of companion to Mrs Cleveland; but Grace was 
astonished, and rather perplexed. 

‘How were Harriet’s peculiar idiosyncrasies, her 
independence, her resolute habit of ignoring the small 
courtesies of life, to be accommodated to such a position 
as that she had taken?’ 

‘Dear, I think she is*tired of this quiet life,’ I 


answered ; and I felt a thrill of happiness pass through | 


my mind, as I recognised my own content in that life ; 
and, looking up, saw Grace’s sweet, serene face. We 
were slowly sauntering through Byford wood, for Grace 
was strong enough now to walk a little every day. I 
went on with my attempted explanation: ‘ Harriet 
would like change, excitement, society. They are 
wonderful words—like trumpet-notes to minds in 
certain phases.’ 

* Yes,’ said my sister softly ; ‘I remember when they 
were that to me. Ella, we were talking just now of the 
changes in nature; do you think they are so marvel- 
lous as the changes we can recognise in ourselves? Do 
you think the growth of a tree from a’seed, of a butter- 
fly from a caterpillar, is so mysterious, so inscrutable, 
as the way in which we alter and progress, till we can 
look back on the self of a year ago, and say, surprised : 
“Was that me?”’ 

*Do you feel it so, little one?’ I said to myself 
musingly. J was conscious of no similar marvel. The 
self of a year ago, though it was altered now, was yet 
no stranger to me: I knew the poor, troubled thing 
well; and I felt it was the same passionate spirit, with 
the same capacity of suffering, that yet dwelt within 
me, though something else was there beside it. Nothing 
Was taken away, but much had been added. But with 
Grace, I had long suspected it was otherwise. The 
storm which had cleared the atmosphere in her soul, 
had aleo torn down, and swept away a great deal that 
in a harder, sterner nature, once living there, had 
lived for ever, even though all peace depended on its 
eradication. 

Yes, the child was changed. I looked into her eyes, 
and felt grateful, almost to tearfulness; for I knew 
the very principle of her being—so tender, delicate, 
and sensitive—denied to her the power of endurance 
of suffering, to which some stronger, yet not deeper 
natures attain. She must root out the arrow, at any 
cost ; she could not live while it rankled in her heart. 
1 knew it, I could even dimly understand it, though it 

i like miracle to me. 


t the wood was that day! There was a | 


the air, that felt as the warm amber-clouds 
—generous, and tender, and gracious, as only in 
early autumn-days do clouds and air look and feel. 


| gather dewberries. 


The ripening nuts hung thickly upon the hazel boughs ; | 
and briony and nightshade, in graceful tangle, half. 
veiled the hedges; and ivy, and wood-sorrel, and emerald 
moss, had overgrown the old trunks of the trees that 
had been felled the year before. On one of these we 
sat. It was a favourite seat with Grace. The ground 
sloped upwards, and from thence we looked down on 
Byford Valley—a scene smiling and luxuriant as ever 
inspired pastorals. Byford manor-house, with its 
quaint gables, and its rich, red colouring, stood near, 
on the other side of the slope—its grounds almost 
joining the wood at one point. As we sat, indeed, we 
could distinctly see the figures of the two children, 
Rosamond and Mary, with their two elder companions, 
emerging from the shrubbery-gate into the great field— | 
too unostentatious to be called a park—that surrounded 
the house and gardens. 

* They are coming this way,’ said I—‘ the children, | 
and my father, and Mr Eustace.’ } 

For I forgot to say that the younger brother of Mr | 
Thorpe had been spending part of his college-vacation | 
at the manor-house. He had been there about a fort- 
night on this particular day, and we had seen him | 
often, and liked him much, as we could hardly fail to 
do—he was at once so good and so talented; so boyish 
in his liveliness and eager energy, so manly in his 
chivalric sympathies and ambitions. 

Yet, somehow, on this especial day of all days, I took 
note of Eustace Thorpe, and of his standing with us. 
Quiet as was our way of life, and limited our society, 
such a new element in the one, and addition to the |} 
other, ought to have impressed me more strongly |! 
before; but it had not. He glided naturally into the 
way of things; and he was so mere a boy to me, who 
hardly deigned to date manhood from an earlier age 
than thirty-five, that the fact of his being more than a 
boy, the children’s playmate, and our continual, and 
welcome, and very enlivening visitor, had in a sort 
passed me by. 

Why a new intelligence should strike me on this soft 
autumn-afternoon, for the first time, is more than I can 
tell. I only know that it did so, while I watched the 
group slowly approaching, the children fluttering about, 
and their light laugh often ringing on the air. The old 
man toiled on, and sometimes paused to look round, 
and enjoy the scene, as well as to rest; and for the 
young man, his tall, lithe figure was to be seen now 
chasing or being chased by the children, now stooping 
in eager investigation of the ground in the cause of 
botany ; and anon, he drew my father’s arm in his, and 
carefully helped him up the ascent, his head bent 
towards him, the black hair tossed about his face. 

‘What a pleasant face he has!’ I said impulsively. 

Grace did not answer, till I looked round at her, and 
then she said very quickly: 

‘Very pleasant,’ and was silent again. So was I, as 
I resumed my watch. Nearer they came, and nearer: 
we could hear what they were saying. 

‘Let us go to the little copse,’ cried Mary, ‘and 
Will you, Eustace?’ 

‘ Anywhere you will, if Mr Gordon is not tired.’ 

‘But,’ interposed Rosamond, ‘I think Ella and 
Grace were going to the wood; and perhaps we might 
meet them.’ 

At which words, the young man swerved from his 
course, as if by inevitable instinct, and hurried his 
pace also, until a second thought reminded him of 
his less active companion. ‘Then he moderated to a 
walk again; but I could see something beyond the 
fleet eagerness of wings in the flash of his eyes, the 
impetuous toss back of the hair from his brow. 

O Eustace, Eustace! And oh, my little sister, that 
sat so quietly beside me! 


At first, I thought my sister would be left to me for 
some time yet, they were both so young; but I found 
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_ one line before we leave this place. 


T'was mistaken. Eustace had his mother’s fortune, 
an ample, though not a large one; and his brother, 
the only one who had a right to interfere, cordially 
ed of his early marriage. In the face of 
this, and of Eustace’s earnest pleadings, we had no 
right to resist. So, in the spring, I saw my Little 
Grace become a wife; and watched the carriage drive 
along the winding road on its way to the seaport 
whence they were to embark for Italy. It happened, 
strangely and solemnly, that on that very evening, while 
the two children were about my knees, listening to a 
story I was telling them—a letter was brought to me— 
a black-edged letter—in Ellinor Keith’s handwriting. 

I had the instinctive wit to send Rosamond and 
Mary from me on some errand. 

‘And you will tell us what became of Una after- 
wards, won’t you?’ 

* And all about the good lion ?’ 

*Yes, yes! Run quickly!’ 

They ran, singing the while. I watched them stop to 
pick up something from the path, and they called to 
me that it was a butterfly just burst from the chrysalis, 
and too weak to fly. Then they bore it carefully into 
the house; and I mutely called on God to help me, 
for I thought I was going to read that Gerard Keith 
was dead. For that brief five minutes that I sat with 
the unopened letter lying on my lap, all the old pain 
and bitterness came back anew. The sharp chillness 
of the April evening wind seemed to smite me, as of 
old; the gray clouds looked drear and blank, as of 
old ; all nature looked sullen, silent, cold, until out 
of my own silence grew the prayer that softened all 
things, and spread like a warm odour over my heart. 

Then I opened the letter, and read these lines: 


‘My pear Erra—My dear friend, Ella, I write you 
We laid Lilian in 
her grave three days ago. My brother is well, and all 
himself in his strong resolve to bear and to be patient. 
We purpose travelling for the next few months. We 
think and speak of you often.—Good-bye. Your 
affectionate Exvvinor Kern.’ 


Oh, what sorrowful, remorseful anguish of yearning 
found vent in the passionate tears I wept when I had 
read, and could take in the whole meaning of what I read! 

He lived, and thanksgiving flooded my soul for that 
one bare fact, that one blessing that yet I felt it was 
all selfish in me to feel so grateful for. But he lived a 
life of which I could well fathom the story. Well I 
knew how long a time must pass, how great a change 
must come, before the world that had lost its sun- 
shine would regain its light. 

But he lived; and I wept those passionate tears as 
much in gratitude for myself as in prayer for him— 
prayer that every moment became more piteously 
supplicating, more forlornly longing. ‘To love, and to 
be impotent to help, was this to be my fate evermore ? 

Yet even to this grief came solace; even upon this 
pain, time came softly and brought peace. I had 
other letters from Ellinor, telling me how calmly, how 
beautifully the life flowed on that had been so bereft. 
Her brother was no idle sojourner in a strange 
land; he made to himself duties, he set to himself 
worthy work wherever he abode. Into the dark, 
unvisited corners of those bright Italian cities, he 
penetrated, to help the poor, teach the ignorant, 
succour the ailing. And not only from her did I hear 
of him. It smote me with a strange feeling when I 
saw in one of Grace’s letters to me, the name, his name 
written so clearly and fairly. In passing through one 
of the smaller Italian towns, Eustace had met Mr 
Keith, with whom, as his brother’s friend, he was 
acquainted. Grace was not with him, and he did not 
go to see her—I could well guess why. Simply, my 
sister wrote : 


pale and worn ; but still so calm, and quiet, and serene, 
as we might know he would look. Ella, Eustace says 
it is good to reverence him, he is so good, so noble; 
and, indeed, I feel it so—I felt it so, when, long since, 
in the early days of our love, I told Eustace all the 
story of my past girlhood.’ 

O happy Grace! How sunny must have been 
those days, spent in wandering through that sunny 
land! love around her and beside her, and her heart 
garnering all its treasures, from whence had been 
weeded everything that could poison or wound. 

While he passed on his way, his faithful sister with 
him; and the shadow ever on his heart, but Heaven’s 
divinest light resting upon his brows. 

And I, in his old home, where I had first known 
him, first loved him, and dreamed of happiness—where 
the morning light on the sloping woods ever looked to 
me as when I first looked on them—and then into his 
face, to see the radiance there—and where the twilight 
purples brought him before my eyes, the while that 
my heart ached for tidings of him, for the mere 
knowledge of where he was; and my whole spirit was 
moved within me, and called out in very helplessness 
of yearning: 

*O God! in some one of thy worlds, wilt thou not 
let me see his face again!’ 


Verily, Divine ways are beyond our ken, and the 
inequalities of human fate are mysterious to our finite 
vision. When, one day, our eyes shall be opened, and 
we see clearly, will not great pangs of remorse reach to 
our hearts as we stand before God, and, looking back 
on the rebellious past, remember how often, in the 
presumption of misery, we have wronged His justice, 
and doubted His love? 

Years have passed by since the convulsive sick pain 
of those few weeks after Grace’s marriage rent anew 


alas! in its resolves. What has been the history of 
those years, may be read, I think, in the fair record of 


tendance of my father, the old man, so happy in his 
simple pleasures, in his garden, or fishing in the stream ; 
or rambling with the children through the woods and 
fields ; and in teaching my Rosamond and Mary, and in 
learning from them, and in finding new interests among 
our poorer neighbours—truly, the time passes with no 


laggard step. 


satisfied, each in her own way. 

I hear often from Ellinor. 
Sometimes they make a home for some montlis in some 
little-known nook in Italy, or France, or Germany ; 
but more recently, they have been travelling, so that 
sometimes I do not know their whereabout for weeks 
together. But I know they are well, and brave, and 
content; and I know that they will one day return to 
see their old home. He has said that he will; and 
I have faithful trust that he will come before I die. 

Eustace is growing a noted man now. He takes a 
busy and a leading part in this busy world. He and 
Grace have their home near London, but every summer 
they come with their children to the old manor-house, 
and we have happy days. Then do the woods become 
haunted with glancing feet, and uplift faces, with the 
golden curls all tangled and straying, and childish 
voices and girlish laughter echo back the music of the 
soft wind and the low songs of birds. 

While Grace and I, demurely seated in our old and 
unforgotten seat in the wood, watch our children, and 
talk pleasant, loving talk. Our children, I have sai 
for Rosamond and Mary are very dear to me, 
remain with their governess, not to leave her 
inevitable demands of that same ‘ world,” 


*He looks much older, my husband says, and rather 


seems so far off, shall take them away for a 
or, it may be, for longer. 


the days that pass by now, so quietly, so placidly. In | 


My twoelder sisters remain abroad ; both seem to be 


the spirit that was so fierce in its suffering, so weak, | 


They are still wandering. | 
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But we will not think of that. Let me look, instead, 
at the sweet face of my sister, as she sits looking at her 
children, with the old lustre in her eyes, the old dewy 
smile on her lips; hardly less a child in all that makes 
childhood lovely, than when she too made daisy-chains, 
or peered with wondering eyes into the wild-bee’s 
nest, as they are doing now. 

Let me look upon the broad landscape spread before 
my eyes under the clear heavens, where float, or lie 
cumulose, clouds exceeding white, as if in excess of 
some mysterious joy that extils itself in radiant purity 
most absolute. Widely stretch the woods, over which 
hovers the misty prescience of the coming autumn; 
and emerald fields slope to the valley, where winds the 
streamlet, clear and shining as light, and, like light, 
glancing and flickering through the foliage of the trees 
that bend beside it. And beyond, there is the glory 
and rejoicing of the harvest ; ripe and rich it sways in 
the sunshine, like an amber sea; and larks are singing 
overhead, as if giving utterance to the fulness of a 
dumb human soul. 

It is a beautiful world; divine love is with it, divine 
blessings are lavished on it, and it is beautiful, and 
good, and holy. And life, too, is holy and precious, 
while God watches over it. Let us come forth, then, 
we that have known sorrow, or even now are suffering 
from some hidden pain, that we think is ceaseless as it 
is venomous ; and let us look into the beauty of the 
world He made, and learn the sacredness of the life He 
has given. 

And if life for you and for me holds not happiness, 
it may yet hold something that is better, that even our 
humanity may rise to recognise as better. 

So, let us look it in the face, and travel on the way 
that is appointed for us to go. 


HENRY COCKBURN’S MEMORIALS 
OF HIS OWN TIME* 


Tuts is a volume which will be read with intense 
pleasure in Scotland, and may prove agreeable to many 
beyond that limit. It is composed of the recollections 
of a bright-spirited, genial-hearted man, who was 
through many years the most generally beloved citizen 
of Edinburgh. It contains his recollections of the 
men and things among whom and which he moved 
as an advocate at the Scottish bar, during the era of 
the French Revolution, and subsequent ‘years, whilst 
independent political opinion was just beginning to 
emancipate itself from reactionary restraint in this 
country. Of course, the details are provincial; but 
the whole political and literary life of our country is 
not confined to London: a second, or even a third 
rate British city is also worthy of some attention, as 
exemplifying the progress of the entire social system. 
The volume before us would in itself establish this 
proposition, if anything were required to do so. Mr 
Cockburn found Scotland as a country under a pro- 
consul, and he left it full of vital public feeling and 
action. This is a kind of revolution which would be 
well worth describing, and which might well justify 
that fearful thing, the writing and publishing of a book. 
The present volume, however, does more than this, for 
it likewise exhibits the transition from an old to a 
modern style of manners, which went hand in hand 
with other changes. All this it does with a bonhomie 
and playfulness truly charming, and which will make 
most readers only regret that the chronicle is so 
brief. 
The book is externally a loose kind of autobiography 
—thatis to say, it states things chiefly as they occurred 
to the author's observation in the course of his life. 
As a well-connected man, he starts amongst the relics 


* Edinburgh : Adam end Charles Black. 1856, 


of old aristocracy and noblesse de robe; and there he | 
is rich in descriptions of venerable dowagers, stiff 
dancing-parties, and old-fashioned suppers. Here, for | 
instance, is his picture of two of those ancient dames, 
Lady Don and Mrs Rochead of Inverleith. ‘They had 
both shone,’ he says, ‘first as hooped beauties in the 
minuets, and then as ladies of ceremonies, at our 
stately assemblies; and each carried her peculiar 
qualities and air to the very edge of the grave; Lady 
Don’s dignity softened by gentle sweetness, Mrs 
Rochead’s made more formidable by cold and rather 
severe solemnity. 

‘Except Mrs Siddons in some of her displays of 
magnificent royalty, nobody could sit down like the 
lady of Inverleith. She would sail, like a ship from 
Tarshish, gorgeous in velvet or rustling in silk, and 
done up in all the accompaniments of fan, ear-rings 
and finger-rings, falling sleeves, scent-bottle, em- 
broidered bag, hoop and train—all superb, yet all in 
purest taste; and managing all this seemingly heavy 
rigging with as much ease as a full-blown swan does 
its plumage, she would take possession of the centre 
of a large sofa, and at the same moment, without the 
slightest visible exertion, would cover the whole of 
it with her bravery, the graceful folds seeming to 
lay themselves over it like summer waves. The 
descent from her carriage, too, where she sat like a 
nautilus in its shell, was a display which no one in 
these days could accomplish or even fancy. The 
mulberry-coloured coach, spacious, but apparently 
not too large for what it carried—though she alone 
was in it; the handsome jolly coachman and his 
splendid hammercloth loaded with lace; the two 
respectful liveried footmen, one on each side of the 
richly carpeted step: these were lost sight of amidst 
the slow majesty with which the lady came down, and 
touched the earth. She presided in this imperial 
style over her son’s excellent dinners, with great 
sense and spirit, to the very last day almost of a 
prolonged life. 

‘Lady Don—who lived in George Square—was still 
more highly bred, as was attested by her polite cheer- 
fulness and easy elegance. The venerable faded beauty, | 
the white well-coiled hair, the soft hand sparkling with | 
old brilliant rings, the kind heart, the affectionate 
manner, the honest gentle voice, and the mild eye, | 
account for the love with which her old age was 
surrounded. She was about the last person, so far 
as I recollect, in Edinburgh who kept a private sedan- 
chair. Hers stood in the lobby, and was as handsome 
and comfortable as silk, velvet, and gilding could | 
make it. And when she wished to use it, two well- 
known respectable chairmen, enveloped in her livery 
cloaks, were the envy of their brethren. She and Mrs 
Rochead both sat in the Tron Church; and well do I 
remember how I used to form one of the cluster that 
always took its station to see these beautiful relics 
emerge from the coach and the chair.’ 

One of his general remarks on that old society is 
noticeable—that people who were unexceptionably 
pious, were much less strict and exacting about 
religious observance than they are now, the leading 
evangelical divine of his day, for instance, having 
friends at supper every Sunday evening. Another is 
not less remarkable, that while there was more for- 
mality in that society, there was also greater real 
coarseness. Some ancient practices seem to have | 
been a pure oppression. ‘Healths and toasts,’ says 
our author, ‘were special torments. Every glass 
during dinner required to be dedicated to the heaith 
of some one. It was thought sottish and rude to take 
wine without this—as if, forsooth, there was nobody 
present worth drinking with. I was present, about 
1803, when the late Duke of Buccleuch took a glass 
of sherry by himself at the table of Charles Hope, 
then Lord Advocate; and this was noticed afterwards 
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as a piece of ducal contempt. And the person asked 
to take wine was not invited by anything so slovenly 
as a look, combined with a putting of the hand upon 
the bottle, as is practised by near neighbours now. 
It was a much more serious affair. For one thing, 
the wine was very rarely on the table. It had to be 
called for; and in order to let the servant know to 
whom he was to carry it, the caller was obliged to 
specify his partner aloud. All this required some 
premeditation and courage; hence timid men never 
ventured on so bold a step at all, but were glad to 
escape by only drinking when they were invited. As 
this ceremony was a mark of respect, the landlord, or 
any other person who thought himself the great man, 
was generally graciously pleased to perform it to every 
one present. But he and others were always at 
liberty to abridge the severity of the duty by per- 
forming it by platoons. They took a brace, or two 
brace, of ladies or of gentlemen, or of both, and got 
them all engaged at once, and proclaiming to the 
sideboard: “A glass of sherry for Miss Dundas, Mrs 
Murray, and Miss Hope, and a glass of port for Mr 
Hume, and one for me,” he slew them by coveys. And 
all the parties to the contract were bound to acknow- 
ledge each other distinctly. No nods, or grins, or 
indifference; but a direct look at the object, the 
audible uttering of the very words—“ Your ood 
health,” accompanied by a respectful inclination of 
the head, a gentle attraction of the right hand towards 
the heart, and a gratified smile. And after all these 
detached pieces of attention during the feast were 
over, no sooner was the table cleared, and the after- 
dinner glasses set down, than it became necessary for 
each person, following the landlord, to drink the health 
of every other person present, individually. Thus, 
where there were ten people, there were ninety healths 
drunk. This ceremony was often slurred over by the 
bashful, who were allowed merely to look the bene- 
diction ; but usage compelled them to look it distinctly, 
and to each individual. To do this well, required 
some grace, and consequently it was best done by 
the polite ruffled and frilled gentlemen of the olden 
time. 

‘This prandial nuisance was horrible. But it was 
nothing to what followed ; for after dinner, and before 
the ladies retired, there generally began what were 
called “rounds” of toasts; when each gentleman 
named an absent lady, and each lady an absent gentle- 
man, separately ; or one person was required to give 
an absent lady, and another person was required 
to match a gentleman with that lady, and the pair 
named were toasted, generally with allusions and 
jokes about the fitness of the union. And, worst 
of all, there were “sentiments.” These were short 
epigrammatic sentences, expressive of moral feelings 
and virtues, and were thought refined and elegant 
productions. A faint conception of their nauseous- 
ness may be formed from the following examples, 
every one of which I have heard given a thousand 
times, and which, indeed, I only recollect from their 
being favourites. The glasses being filled, a person 
was asked for his, or for her, sentiment, when this or 
something similar was committed: “May the plea- 
sures of the evening bear the reflections of the 
morning.” Or, “May the friends of our youth be 
the companions of our old age.” Or, “ Delicate 
pleasures to susceptible minds.” “May the honest 
heart never feel distress.” ‘May the hand of charity 
wipe the tear from the eye of sorrow.”. “ May never 
worse be among us.” There were stores of similar 
reflections; and for all kinds of parties, from the 
elegant and romantic, to the political, the municipal, 
the ecclesiastic, and the drunken. Many of the 
thoughts and sayings survive still, and may occa- 
sionally be heard at a club or a tavern. But even 
there they are out of vogue as established parts of 


t 


the entertainment; and in some scenes nothing can | 
be very offensive. But the proper sentiment was a | 
high and pure production; a moral motto; and was 
meant to dignify and grace private society. Hence, 
even after an easier age began to sneer at the dis- 
play, the correct course was to receive the sentiment, 
if not with real admiration, at least with decorous 
respect. Mercifully, there was a large known public | 
stock of the odious commodity, so that nobody who | 
could screw up his nerves to pronounce the words, 
had any occasion to strain his invention. The con- 
ceited, the ready, or the reckless, hackneyed in the 
art, had a knack of making new sentiments appli- 
cable to the passing accidents, with great ease. But 
it was a dreadful oppression on the timid or the 
awkward. They used to shudder, ladies particularly 
—for nobody was spared, when their turn in the 
round approached. Many a struggle and blush did 
it cost; but this seemed only to excite the tyranny 
of the masters of the craft; and compliance could 
never be avoided, except by more torture than yield- 
ing. There can scarcely be a better example of 
the emetical nature of the stuff that was swallowed 
than the sentiment elaborated by the poor dominie 
at Arndilly. He was called upon, in his turn, before 
a large party, and having nothing to guide him in 
an exercise to which he was new, except what he 
saw was liked, after much writhing and groaning, 
he came out with—*“The reflection of the moon in 
the cawm bosom of the lake.” It is difficult for 
those who have been born under a more natural 
system to comprehend how a sensible man, a re- 
spectable matron, a worthy old maid, and especially 
a girl, could be expected to go into company only on 
such conditions.’ 

The virtual proconsul of Scotland was Henry Dundas, 
Lord Viscount Melville, who happened to be uncle by 
marriage to Mr Cockburn. The nephew was early 
drawn into the ranks of the opposite party, which, 
however, at that time consisted of merely a handful 
of clever young barristers; as Jeffrey, Horner, and 
others. There was then no popular representation ; 
there were no popular institutions, no independent 
newspapers, no political meetings or demonstrations. 
All was close, and under the direct check of the 
government. ‘ Nothing,’ says Mr Cockburn, ‘ was 
viewed with such horror as any political congregation 
not friendly to existing power. No one could have 
taken a part in the business without making up his 
mind to be a doomed man. No prudence could protect 
against the falsehood or inaccuracy of spies; and a 
first conviction of sedition by a judge-picked jury was 
followed by fourteen years’ transportation. As a body 
to be deferred to, no public existed. Opinion was only 
recognised when expressed through what were acknow- 
ledged to be its legitimate organs; which meant its 
formal or official outlets. Public bodies, therefore, 
might speak each for itself; but the general commu- 
nity, as such, had no admitted claim to be con- 
sulted or cared for. The result, in a nation devoid of 
popular political rights, was, that people were dumb, 
or if they spoke out, were deemed audacious. The 
wishes of the people were not merely despised, but 
it was thought and openly announced, as a necessary 
precaution against revolution, that they should be 
thwarted. I knew a case, several years after 1800, 
where the seat-holders of a town-church applied to 
government, which was the patron, for the promotion 
of the second clergyman, who had been giving great 
satisfaction for many years, and now, on the death of | 
the first minister, it was wished that he should get the 
vacant place. The answer, written by a member of | 
the cabinet, was, that the single fact of the people | 
having interfered so far as to express a wish, was | 
conclusive against what they desired; and another 
appointment was instantly made.’ Mr Cockburn a 
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details, with much natural exultation, the steps by 
which his countrymen were emancipated from this 
system, and thus supplies much valuable matter for 
future history. We turn, however, to other matters 
—the lifelike portraitures of the old lawyers of his 
young days. 

And first Hermand, a tall lank judge, of most ori- 
ginal characteristics, and an intensity of temperament 
which made him do everything in a wild explosive 
way, quite peculiar to himself. Of this worthy we 
learn that he was not only, like most of his contem- 
poraries, one who could drink much, but an admirer 
of toping. ‘He had,’ says Mr Cockburn, ‘a sincere 
respect for drinking.’ He regarded it as a virtue for 
its effect in promoting good-humour, as sung by the 

. ‘Two young gentlemen, great friends, went 
together to the theatre in Glasgow, supped at the 
lodgings of one of them, and passed a whole summer- 
night over their punch. In the morning, a kindly 
wrangle broke out about their separating or not sepa- 
rating, when, by some rashness, if not accident, one of 
them was stabbed, not violently, but in so vital a part 
that he died on the spot. ‘The survivor was tried at 
Edinburgh, and was convicted of culpable homicide. 
It was one of the sad cases where the legal guilt was 
greater than the moral; and, very properly, he was 
sentenced to only a short imprisonment. Hermand, 
who felt that discredit had been brought on the cause 
of drinking, had no sympathy with the tenderness of 
his temperate brethren, and was vehement for trans- 
portation. “We are told that there was no malice, 
and that the prisoner must have been in liquor. In 
liquor! Why, he was drunk! And yet he murdered 
the very man who had been drinking with him! They 
had been carousing the whole night; and yet he 
stabbed him! after drinking a whole bottle of rum 
with him! Good God, my Laards, if he will do this 
when he’s drunk, what will he not do when he’s 
sober ?”’ 

As another trait of the over-indulgent habits of the 
age, now scarcely credible—‘ At Edinburgh, the old 
judges had a practice at which even their barbaric age 
used to shake its head. They had always wine and 
biscuits on the bench, when the business was clearly 
to be protracted beyond the usual dinner-hour. The 
modern judges—those I mean who were made after 
1800, never guve into this; but with those of the 
preceding generation, some of whom lasted several 
years after 1800, it was quite common. Black bottles 
of strong port were set down beside them on the bench, 
with glasses, carafes of water, tumblers, and biscuits ; 
and this without the slightest attempt at conceal- 
ment. The refreshment was generally allowed to stand 
untouched, and as if despised, for a short time, during 
which their lordships seemed to be intent only on their 
notes; but in a little, some water was poured into the 
tumbler, and sipped quietly, as if merely to sustain 
nature. Then a few drops of wine were ventured upon, 
but only with the water: till at last patience could 
endure no longer, and a full bumper of the pure black 
element was tossed over; after which the thing went 
on regularly, and there was a comfortable munching 
and quaffing, to the great envy of the parched throats 
in the gallery. The strong-headed stood it tolerably 
well, but it told, plainly enough, upon the feeble. Not 
that the ermine was absolutely intoxicated, but it was 
certainly sometimes affected. This, however, was so 
ordinary with these sages, that it really made little 
apparent change upon them. It was not very per- 
ceptible at a distance; and they all acquired the habit 
of sitting and looking judicial enough, even when their 
bottles had reached the lowest ebb. This open-court 
refection did not prevail, so far as I ever saw, at 
circuits; it took a different form there. ‘The tempta- 
tion of the inn frequently produced a total stoppage 
of business; during which all concerned—judges and 


counsel, clerks, jurymen, and provosts, ‘had’ a jolly 
dinner; after which they returned again to the trans- 
portations and hangings. I have seen this done often. 
It was a common remark that the step of the evening 
procession was far less true to the music than that 
of the morning.’ 

There was a certain Lord Eskgrove, a most ludicrous 
personage, whose being chief of the criminal court so 
lately as the beginning of this century is‘a fact which 
there is some difficulty in believing. Walter Scott 
took an endless pleasure in reporting and mimicking 
Eskgrove. Brougham tormented him, and sat on his 
skirts wherever he went. He had a curious way of 
accenting and dividing certain words. ‘As usual, 
then, with stronger heads than his, everything was 
connected by his terror with republican horrors. I 
heard him, in condemning a tailor to death for 
murdering a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate the 
offence thus: “And not only did you murder him, 
whereby he was berea-ved of his life; but you did 
thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propel, the 
le-thall weapon through the belly-band of his regi- 
men-tal breeches, which were his majes-ty’s !” 

‘In the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a 
lady of great beauty was called as a witness. She | 
came into court veiled. But before administering the 
oath, Eskgrove gave her this exposition of her duty: 
“Youngg woman! you will now consider yourself as 
in the presence of Almighty God, and of this High 
Court. Lift up your veil; throw off all modesty, and | 
look me in the face.” .... 

‘A very common arrangement of his logic to juries || 
was this: “And so, gentle-men, having shewn you 
that the pannell’s argument is utterly impossibill, I 
shall now proceed for to shew you that it is extremely | 
improbabill.” 

‘He rarely failed to signalise himself in pronouncing | 
sentences of death. It was almost a matter of style 
with him to console the prisoner by assuring him that, 
““whatever your religi-ous persua-shon may be, or even 
if, as I suppose, you be of no persua-shon at all, there 
are plenty of rever-end gentlemen who will be most 
happy for to shew you the way to yeternal life.” 

‘He had to condemn two or three persons to die who | 
had broken into a house at Luss, and assaulted Sir | 
James Colquhoun and others, and robbed them of a | 
large sum of money. He first, as was his almost | 
constant practice, explained the nature of the various 
crimes, assault, robbery, and hamesucken—of which 
last he gave them the etymology; and he then | 
reminded them that they attacked the house and the | 
persons within it, and robbed them, and then came to 
this climax: “ All this you did; and, God preserve us! 
joost when they were sitten doon to their denner !”’ 

We are called by considerations as to space to shut 
this agreeable volume, before exhausting half the quaint 
droll descriptions we had marked off for notice. 


SKY-MIST VERSUS STAR-MILK. 
Tuts is a very curious cause, which is at the present 
time on for trial before the High Court of Science. 
The forensic strife involved in it could scarcely have 
been more protracted if the arena of the struggle had 
been the High Court of Chancery itself. There is, 
however, a fair measure of excuse for the delay, seeing 
that many of the witnesses examined have had to come || 
millions upon millions of miles before they could give | 
their evidence. A short time ago, a noble advocate 
nearly carried the court by a clever ruse, for all at 
once he unexpectedly brought in a vast crowd of these 
far-fetched strangers, to bear testimony on the Star- 
milk side, introducing them through a gigantic tube 
that he had cunningly contrived for their conveyance. 
A ready antagonist, however, neutralised this stroke of 


strategy by immediately printing and circulating among 


- 
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the jury: an anonymous appeal, very plausibly concocted 
from ‘misty,’ words, and therefore no less cunningly 
adapted. to tell, the opposite way. I, as an individual, 
chance to be impannelled on this case; and as I see 
that the period is a long way off when the court will 
consider itself prepared to deliver judgment, I have 
made up my mind to communicate to the public a few 
notes that I have drawn up for my own guidance in 
the complicated affair, and also to let them into the 
secret that I have very good reasons for foreseeing 
which way the decision will ultimately go. 

It appears, then, that some long time since, certain 
suspicious characters were apprehended by a tele- 
scopically armed detective police wandering about 
space, seemingly idle vagrants without any business or 
occupation upon their hands. The knowing and 
sagacious magistrates before whom these vagrants 
were brought, after a full and close investigation, were 
satisfied that they were really harmless and orderly 
creatures, only somewhat light in the head, and of a 
flighty turn: as, therefore, they were held to be alike 
destitute of weight, either for good or evil, it was 
thought as well that they should not be meddled with, 
but should simply have a wary eye kept upon their 
behaviour—that they should be suffered to ‘move on,’ 
but nevertheless be kept in a sort of honourable sur- 
veillance. In fine, it was settled that these flighty 
wanderers were merely simple whiffs of Sky-mist, 
drifting up into the neighbourhood of the sober earth, 
and then whisking round it and plunging back into 
the realms of the far immensity. 


voluminous forms had not more substance in them 
than might be easily squeezed into a snuff-box. A 
bullet expanded and scattered into vapour so thin, that 
it could fill spaces many many times larger than the 
huge earth—such really seemed to be the type of the 
nature of these misty forms. The detectives who first 
became familiar with their appearance, observed that 
they commonly wore long dishevelled hair shaken 
loosely out from their heads, and hence gave them 
generically the distinctive appellation of ‘hairy 
vagrants’ or ‘comets.’ 

The discovery of these long-haired vagrants was 
immediately attended with one memorable result. It 
was allowed to be a proof that, as well as solid 
worlds—material lumps—there are such things as 
mist-balls drifting in space; vapour-spheres, or atmo- 
spheres, that had no world-kernels within; globes and 
lengthened ellipsoids, gigantically bigger than earths, 
and yet made of such attenuated material that faint 
stars could be seen shining quite through them. It 
was held to demonstrate that vapour, almost ethereally 
evanescent in its thinness, could exist without there 
being any solid foundation arranged beneath or within 
to serve as a nucleus of support, and could be made 
visible, as the subtile curl-cloud of the still summer- 
evening is made visible when it is bathed in illumi- 
nating sunshine. The recognition of sky-mist as an 
absolute entity in nature’s scheme, dates from the period 
of the first apprehension and magisterial examination 
of comets prowling about the earth. 

But it is from this period, too, that the curious 
dispute under notice also dates its origin; for after 
the cases of the long-haired vagrants of the sky had 
been magisterially and summarily disposed of, the 
detectives to whom the task of surveillance had been 
intrusted, were soon put to their wits’ ends by descrying, 
scattered in the obscurity in all directions around, 
innumerable other misty objects, which seemed at 
the first glance to belong to the fraternity of the 
vagrants, but which were found upon further obser- 
vation obviously not to do so. So far from being 
given to vagabond habits, they never even shifted 
their relative positions amongst the stars by so much 


Some of them were | 
found to be of vast size, and to sport tails millions of | 
miles long; yet there was no doubt that even these | 


as a hairbreadth, and none of them ever came one 
jot nearer to the earth. What, then, could be the 
nature of these seemingly contradictory anomalies ? 
Were their affinities with sky-mist; or were they 
more ponderous bodies, charged with more momentous 
destinies in creation’s plan? Did they not belong, 
rather, to the phalanx of star-hosts made ga/actic 
or milky by distance? Here was ample ground for 
an issue to be raised in this theatre of strife, where 
men are so eager for conflict. One party, who believed 
themselves to be the representatives of star-absentees, 
claimed the newly found objects forthwith in behalf 
of their clients. But another sect, who held vested 
interests in all ‘ misty’ things, demurred to this claim, 
and asserted an antagonistic right. It was very soon 
proved that many of the sky-strangers were unques- 
tionably clustered stars, for when very large tele- 
scopes were directed towards them, their mistiness 
was dissipated into a glorious group of miniature suns 
twinkling in the darkness. But others of them still 
looked only so much the more misty and mysterious, 
when subjected to the same treatment, and so left 
plausible room for the mist-advocates to say: ‘These, 
at least, we claim for our own. See! they are not 
like to their star-group companions. They are sky- 
mist, and nothing else. On the shores of the far 
immensity there are mist-islands, which neither the 
magic of Herschel nor of Lord Rosse can change into 
anything else. In behalf of these irresolvable objects, 
so true to the mist-cause, we demand a verdict, and 
in their behalf a verdict we must have.’ 

‘Not so,’ was the answer of their antagonists. ‘It 
is true that with our finest instruments we have 
failed to shew that these particular objects are cluster- 
ing stars. But neither have you shewn that they 
are vapour. Can you exhibit more remote stars 
shining through them, as you can through the filmy 
comets? Can you prove that they are as flighty, and as 
devoid of gravitating energy, as those bodies? Quite 
the contrary. You can demonstrate nothing, saving 
that you know not what you see when you look at 
them. We, on the other hand, have this significant 
fact on our side: hitherto, with every increase in the 
size, and with every improvement in the construction 
of our telescopes, we have brought new star-clusters 
into sight out of your specks of sky-mist. The advance 
of optical science has continually deprived you of more 
and more of your mist, and has given us more and 
more stars, Those last specks that remain to you 
wear still the aspect of sky-mist only because our 
telescopes are not yet large enough to accomplish their 
exhibition in their true character. The day, however, 
will come when we shall be able to do so by the aid 
of yet grander instruments than we now possess. On 
account, therefore, of our own strength in what we 
have done, and of your weakness in what you cannot 
do, the verdict must be for us. We claim those 
obscure and mysterious specks on the ground of their 
close and obvious affinity to objects that avowedly 
belong to us. They are not sky-mist; they are cluster- 
ing stars, grouped together in glorious companionship, 
although they cannot be seen from the earth to be so, 
even by telescopes six feet across. ‘They are sidereal 
galaxies—star-clusters whose splendours are softened 
into “milky” haze through stupendous distance; and 
they must be allowed, by anticipation, to take their 
places as such.’ 

In this plea, there can be no doubt the star-advocates 
have large measure of reason. Up in the sky, beneath 
the three-gemmed line which is called the belt of 
Orion, resting in the dark field as if it were a drop of 
expiring star-phosphorescence let fall from the central 
one of those twinklers, there is a faint speck of misty 
light, just visible to the naked eye, and looking to it 
very much like a filmy comet. When this nebula of 
Orion is viewed by a large , it assumes an 
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appearance of inconceivable magnificence: its light 
then becomes very brilliant, and its form very vast; 
but its shape is rendered only so much the more 
mysterious and indescribable. Streamers of shining 
and almost silvery cloud curve and wind in all direc- 
tions, growing insensibly paler as they extend outwards, 
and finally fading into darkness, no one can say where. 
But the crowning wonder of the spectacle lies in the 
centre of this strange hieroglyphic of the heavens. 
There huge caverns of absolute blackness are literally 
dug out through the phosphorescent mass. The eye 
fixes upon them as vast holes of voidness hollowed 
through the ‘milky’ light, and is sensible that for 
once it is looking at nothing. The contrast afforded 
by the mingling of these blank negative spaces with the 
brilliant light streaks in one field of view—this scroll- 
ing together of vague darkness with silvery splendour 
in a single shield, constitutes one of the most mag- 
nificent exhibitions nature has ever brought before the 
eye of man. 

Near the centre of this wonderful piece of gorgeous 
sky-blazonry, six little twinkling stars shine with a 
clear blue sparkle, arranged in the form of an irregular 
rhomb; besides these, there are a few other stars 
scattered here and there in front of the curling and 
waving streaks of phosphorescence; but with these 
exceptions, all the rest of the light is starless, or at 
least was so until very recently. The finest telescopes 
of the past day failed entirely in the attempt to unveil 
the Isis that is hidden behind the mysterious web. On 
this account, the object was selected as the very keep 
and stronghold of the mist-cause. Now, however, all 
this has been changed. Upon a memorable night, but 
a few years since, Lord Rosse chanced to turn his six- 
feet-wide telescope upon this refractory luminosity 
under especially favourable circumstances, and, to his 
surprise, he at once saw in many parts of it a perfect 
blaze of clustered star-points, where such had never 
been detected before. Professor Bond of the United 
States has subsequently been able to confirm the 
observation of Lord Rosse: there is no longer any 
question about the matter. The Orion hieroglyphic 
has failed the Mist-cause, and has recorded its testi- 
mony on the Star-milk side. It is undeniably one 
enormous galaxy of densely crowded stars, much more 
vast than the galaxy that is seen by night immediately 
surrounding the earth. 

When the mist-men were deprived of this weighty 
argument, they changed their tactics altogether, and 
turned their backs upon a hemisphere that had proved 
so unfavourable to their efforts. They determined 
that they would go where at least Lord Rosse’s 
troublesome instrument could work them no further 
damage, and where their antagonists would be at 
great disadvantage, unless they, too, undertook a 
long and tedious voyage. They moved to the other 
side of the world, and there fixed upon two patches of 
sky-phosphorescence, known to astronomers under the 
name of ‘ Magellan’s Clouds,’ because the great navi- 
gator Magellan had been the first to remark them 
when he sailed into the Southern Seas. These they 
determined should be the successors of the false light 
of Orion: they examined them very closely ; and then 
they came back and swore that here at least there was 
unmistakable sky-mist. They measured the largest 
of these clouds, and found it to be about 160 times as 
large again as the moon; then they scrutinised it with 
the best telescopes they were able to command, and 
noticed that it was composed, in the first place, of some 
hundreds of tolerably bright stars; and, in the second 
place, of filmy light rolled and spread around them, in 
some places as isolated balls, and in others as broad 
sheets and streaks. In this filmy light they averred 
| no star-point could anywhere be discerned: they 
| counted nearly 800 distinct mist-balls, besides the 
‘neds and intermeshing streams and films by which 


these were enveloped, all apparently closely associated || 
with the clustering stars. 

Now, it is urged that in this remarkable object of |! 
the southern sky, there is obviously luminous sky-mist 
packed closely around distinct stars. The stars can || 
be discerned by telescopes of fair average power; but 
the surrounding filmy light gives no token of starry 
nature, even to the most penetrating telescopes that can 
be directed towards it. Either the filmy light must 
be stars at least fifty times as far away as those which 
can be discerned, or it must be luminous mist, which 
no legerdemain could convert into stars, wrapped 
closely around them. The former supposition, however, 
involves the notion that there is a sort of column of 
stars fifty times as long as it is broad, commencing 
with the brightest of the visible luminaries, and 
extending directly away from the earth quite to the 
irresolvable cloud-balls and streaks. In the face of 
such a stupendous columnar difficulty, it is contended, 
the far more probable alternative of the existence of 
real comet-like sky-mist associated with the stars 
must be preferred. 

Upon putting this argument into the scales, and 
weighing it fairly, it appears that it really possesses 
some moment; but, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that very improbable arrangements, of an 
exceptional and unique character, actually are made in 
the heavens. There would be nothing more surprising 
in such an elongated star-column, than there is in the 
wonderful thin ring that surrounds the planet Saturn; 
or than there is in the shoal of fragmentary planetoids 
that whirl so eccentrically through the planetary spaces 
between Mars and Jupiter. The Magellanic clouds, 
therefore, must be held for the present to do nothing 
more than ‘give pause’ to the question, and keep the 
round-table—the jury and the judge—upon their 
mettle; but I, for my own part, do not care one straw 
about them. Let Lord Rosse once get his glance into 
them, and they will follow their Orion analogue. My 
mind—speaking in a jury-sense—is unalterably fixed. 
They may lock me up, if they like, for a quadrillion 
of centillion of years, I shall stand out, if necessary, 
until they have sent for yet more witnesses to the 
other side of the universe. As a juryman, I have a 
conscience ; and as a reasonable being, I have common 
sense. The Mist must be put out of court: I can only 
agree to a verdict for Star-milk. As, however, I have 
undertaken the task of enlightening public opinion in 
the matter, I suppose I must do my work thoroughly, 
and tell why it is that I am so firmly resolved. 

When sky-mist, in the form of a comet, moves away 
from the earth, it gets fainter and fainter, until at 
last it ‘ goes out’ to sight while it still retains an appre- 
ciable size. The greatest distance at which cometic 
wanderers have ever been seen, even by the telescope, 
falls short of the distance of the nearest fixed star by 
nine million of millions of miles. ‘This fact has been 
put in on evidence, and is fully admitted on all hands. 
Now, at this distance, comet-vapour disappears, solely 
on account of its paleness, and not on account of its 
mass getting too small to be seen. It is extinguished 
to vision, because its light is too weak any longer to | 
reach the observer’s eye with sufficient energy to excite 
perception of its presence. But these fixed galactic 
sky-specks are, at the very lowest estimate, further 
away than the nearest fixed star; that, too, stands 
recorded in evidence. Is it, then, within the bounds 
of rational probability, that thin filmy mist, which 
cannot be seen on account of faintness, with powerful 
telescopes, while within cometic range, can never- 
theless be seen with the naked eye—as the Orion 
nebula can—when nine million of millions of times 
(9,000,000,000,000) further away? It is not within 
the bounds of rational probability. On the other 
hand, it is so far beyond those bounds, that I, as a | 
rational creature, cannot admit it to be even possible. 
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There may be whiffs of sky-mist visible, just round 
the corner and over the way of the terrestrial station, 
so to speak; but whiffs of sky-mist cannot be seen 
by human on the far horizon of the infinite 
universe. ose light-specks on the distant shores 
of the awful immensity are not sky-mist—they are 
glorious galaxies—milky in consequence of their re- 
moteness, but none the less surely comprising, within 
their unconspicuous forms, clustering suns as magni- 
ficent as man’s own brilliant luminary, and more 
numerous than the twinkling stars are in man’s 
nocturnal sky. The countless sand-grains of the shores 
of the universe are gorgeous suns. > 


WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 


Tue subject of this paper occurred to me in the 
following manner:—I had paid my Hansom cabman, 
who had brought me to the Paddington station, his 
precisely correct fare—it being a weakness of mine, 
contrary to the general custom, to give cabmen, in 
common with other honest folk, their dues, and not to 
present them with that sixpence in addition which is 
the silver medal awarded to ferocity by fear: I had 
paid him, I say, and he had held the money, as a matter 
of course, in the palm of his horny hand, and demanded 


| ‘What was that for?’ as though there was no such 


thing as a table of cab-fares in the world; and I had 
replied—there being plenty of time before the train 
started—by entering into the supply and demand ques- 
tion in general, and the charge and convenience of 
street-locomotion in particular, just as Mr Macculloch 
might have done, which I find to be a nice little 
annoying plan with cabmen, and better than the very 
strongest language, which, indeed, has no more effect 
on them than port-wine-and-water upon an opium- 
eater. When I had finished a rather elaborate treatise 
upon this subject, which I hope enlarged his mind, I 
shewed him Moggs on Distances, which convinced it. 
He climbed up slowly like some ungainly parrot into 
his perch, with his horny fingers itching for a personal 
assault on me, I know, and grunted out: ‘ You a 
gentleman!’ There was no doubt, by his tone and 
manner, that the expression was elliptical, and meant 
that I was not a gentleman. They were so intensified 
and pregnant with emphasis, that he seemed to say: 
‘Well, of all the fraudulent imitations and absurd 
parodies upon a gentleman that ever I saw, you, my 
fare, are the most transparent and the least like life. 
You a gentleman !’ 

*My dear sir,’ said I, with a blandness, I flatter 
myself, scarcely exceeded by that of the present First 
Lord of the Treasury—‘ who ever said I was ?’ 

The man drove rapidly away without reply. This 
circumstance afforded me food for reflection all the 
way down to Devonshire: it set me thinking upon 
what a gentleman is supposed by different classes of 
people to be and not to be; how almost everybody has 
a particular and private account of him to give; how, 
despising each other’s definitions most profoundly as 
we do, we still don’t like to be left out of our neigh- 
bour’s catalogue; and, finally, how we are deterred, by 
various shibboleths and empty phrases, from doing 
what is natural and right, whereof ‘not gentlemanly’ 
is perhaps the chief. The Hansom cabman had done 
wisely in concentrating his sarcastic feelings in that 
form of words he used; and had I not happened to be 
a philosopher—which my all-round collar and light- 
coloured kid-gloves put him far from suspecting—I 
should have been aggrieved and imposed upon. But 
what did the insult amount to in other words? That 
I was not in the habit of throwing away my money 
upon undeserving objects; or that, having it to spare, 
I did not use it to the detriment and discomfort of 
future travellers poorer than myself. 


applied by the lower classes to those of their superiors 
who are most lavish and extravagant. When the last 
scions of the noble house of Fitzplantagenet, in the 
play, are compelled to remove from their ancestral hall 
into furnished apartments in the same neighbourhood, 
and that insolent ironmonger, Bodgkins, reigneth in 
their stead, it is customary for the villagers to deny 
him any title of respect, and to remain unchangeable 
in their devotion to the fallen race: but we don’t find 
this at all true upon the stage of the world. As long 
as Bodgkins scatters his coin broadcast, he need not 
fear any rivalry; but becoming prudent, it is natural 
enough that he should meet with unpleasant com- 
parisons. ‘ He a gentleman! Noa, noa; there’s nothing 
loike blood’—except money. When I heard from our 
parish-clerk concerning the double marriage of the 
squire’s two sons, the elder of whom had made what is 
called a good match, and the younger married the 
governess—that Master George was well enough, but 
that Master Harry was ‘twice the gentleman’—I had 
an immediate suspicion that the one had given him 
half a sovereign after the ceremony, and the other a 
whole one—which, indeed, was true. — 

The middle classes—by which everybody means the 
class that is below himself—are very tenacious of 
this title. ‘A gentleman of my acquaintance,’ they 
say, ‘was telling me,’ &c., instead of ‘A man I know,’ 
or ‘A friend of mine,’ as it is expressed by the higher 
ranks. The Chartist, almost without exception, begins 
his speech with ‘Gentlemen.’ Upwards in the social 
scale the word gets many a new meaning ; but the lead- 
ing idea is still that of pecuniary superiority. At the 
great public schools, it is not considered quite ‘ gentle- 
manly’ among the boys to be ‘upon the foundation’ at 
all, although the school was intended for such, and for 
such only; and the town-boys who get their education 
a little cheaper are called for that reason ‘clods.’ The 
‘gentleman’ commoners of the university are not 
better born than the rest of their college-companions ; 
but they are richer; the countryman whose ancestors 
have come over with William the Conqueror, and who 
has fat beeves and bursting barns in plenty, is still 
denied this title in full, unless he has property inde- 
pendent of his farm. His gentlemanliness is mitigated ; 
he is a ‘ gentleman-farmer.’ 

In cities, this term is considered somewhat fanciful, 
and is certainly less cared for: the ‘ gent.’ is not indig- 
nant at being so designated; he thinks it short—he 
doesn’t know how short—for ‘gentleman.’ In society, 
a man who was otherwise unexceptionable, and pos- 
sessed of all the virtues, and who could give most 
cogent and unanswerable reasons for preferring a cap 
to a hat, would certainly be not a gentleman if met in 
Regent Street with acapon. He would also be deprived 
of that honourable name if he were seen eating fish 
by help of a knife, and not, at the hazard of choking 
himself, with an unpleasant piece of bread, that he 
does not know whether to eat or drop after each 
mouthful. A man of high title may do, however, 
pretty much as he likes. He certainly may commit an 
incredible amount of vicious actions without losing this 
designation ; and, on the other hand, a man of humble 
fortunes, however worthy, scarcely ever has it bestowed 
upon him even by the wisest. One of our coldest- 
hearted and most profligate princes was denominated 
by this same ‘society’ for years the first ‘gentleman’ 
in Europe. When, therefore, we hear ourselves or others 
proclaimed to be ‘gentlemen’ or ‘no gentlemen,’ we 
should consider, before being flattered or annoyed, who 
says it, and what he or she is likely to mean. 

‘He is not a gentleman, you know,’ says Lieutenant 
Chifney of the Heavies, who can’t spell, and whose 
father keeps a livery-stable. ‘Why, bless you, he 
gives drawing-lessons!’ 

‘A gentleman ?—oh, dear no,’ says the rector’s wife. 


I am afraid that this term ‘gentleman’ is mostly 


‘The man is a dissenter!’ 
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‘A worthy man—very much 80,’ says the squire. 
‘But did you never hear it? Ah! his father was a 
wool-stapler!’ 

‘What is a pound?’ was a question that puzzled the 
national wisdom, as discovered by franchise, a good deal. 

‘What is respectability?’ remained unanswered 
until this present century, wherein it was described 
in a court of law to be the keeping a gig. 

‘What is a gentleman?’ still stands unresolved. 
Like genius, it is in truth to be well discerned by 
rare and sympathising souls, but not to be defined. 
Johnson, with his dictionary account of it: ‘A man 
of birth,’ satisfies nobody, and least of all, perhaps, the 
men of birth. 


The chur! in spirit, up or down 
Along the scale of ranks, through all, 
To him who grasps a golden ball, 

By blood a king, at heart a clown— 


The chur! in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion’s sake, 
Will let his coltish nature break 

At seasons through the gilded pale. 


The bard sings truly; and indeed the poets, as it 
should be, seem to know most about this matter. How 
hard, how rare a thing it is, they understand, to hear 


Without abuse 
The grand old name of ‘ gentleman’ 
Defamed by every charlatan, 
And soiled with all ignoble use— 
how to no nature, however high, can this word be 
applied unduly or irreverently. ‘The best of men,’ 
writes Dekker— 
The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit : 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 
Let us all, of every rank, then, take Him for our 
model, and in no respect shall we so go wrong. 


A PET JACK. 


A friend sends us the following curious note from a 
self-taught naturalist in the Lake-district of England :—I 
have had him a very long time, but as the species is long 
lived, he has grown only an inch. He lives in an eight- 
gallon plate-glass tank, with plenty of nice stones and 
gravel to rub himself upon, and quite a little forest of 
growing aquatic plants to keep the water cool and fresh, 
and prevent the necessity of ever changing it. On these 
plants, dear little Johnny (he is only five inches long) rests 
and sleeps for hours. He is so tame that he allows me to 
stroke him. In his spring-dress, he is gorgeous when the 
sun shines on his mottled sides of green and gold. His 
companions in the tank (I will not call it a prison, because 
all is happiness) are minnows, gudgeon, stone-loach, a gold- 
fish, a perch, an eel, some mussels, some water-beetles, 
some larve of sibellala, anda young frog. Mr Jack eats 
a couple or so of these daily, making a preference in the 
order in which I have written them, and swallowing them 
whole at one bolt! His assumption of innocence after one 
of these living meals is so perfectly charming, that to help 
laughing is impossible. 1 gave 4d. for him, and now I 
would not sell him at all, though many half-crowns have 
been offered. He knows me quite well, and pushes his 
nose against the glass when he sees me. Now, is not this 
new kind of piscatory pleasure a much more humanising 
one than the old-fashioned kind, which consisted in hooking 
an innocent unsuspecting fish on a hook, tearing his tender 
gills to get the barbs out, and seeing his death-struggles ? 
—Scottish Guardian, 


NOBILITY OF LETTERS. 
The yrofessional classes constitute what, in the cant 
language of literature, is styled ‘the aristocracy of 
intellect;’ and it must be admitted, even by those who 


object to the introduction of the title aristos into the 


republic of letters, that the body of professional men 
form by themselves a great intellectual clan—the tribe 
which is specially di i from all others by the 
learning, wisdom, or taste of its members, and the one, 
moreover, which in all philosophic minds cannot but 
occupy the foremost position in society. For, without 
any disposition to disparage those classes who owe their 
social pre-eminence either to their birth or their wealth, 
we should be untrue to our own class and vocation if we 
did not, without arrogance, claim for it—despite the ‘ order 
of precedence’ prevalent at court—a position second to 
none in the community; and surely even those who feel 
an honourable pride in the deeds and glory of their 
ancestors, and they too, who, on the other hand, find a 
special virtue in the possession of inordinate riches or 
estates, must themselves allow that high intellectual endow- 
ments have an intrinsic nobility belonging to them, 
compared with which the extrinsic nobility of ‘blood’ or 
‘lands’ is a mere assumption and pretence.—Mayheu’'s 
Great World of London. 


A SPRING MORNING. 
TueERe is calm upon the ocean; with a low and gentle 


motion 

Rise and fall its heaving billows, like a sleeping Titan’s 
breast, 

With the wild winds playing round him, where before 
the dawn they found him 

Sleeping on his rocky pillow, and the father is at rest. 


And his gray and hoary tresses, as the loved earth he 
caresses, 

Fall around her with a murmur, and his face is bright 
with smiles ; 

And his wooing breath plays o'er her, as his might is 
hushed before her, 

For he lieth in the bosom of the Mother of the Isles. 


Fresh and glorious is the morning, in its gay and brave 
adorning, 

And the keen and arrowy sunbeams shoot across the 
mountain-height 

As the golden-tressed Day-giver, from his ever-filling 
quiver, 

Pours them flashing all around him, in the glory of his 
might. 


From the lake the breeze is sweeping o’er the waters 
silent sleeping— 

Sweeping through the broad-leaved lilies—sweeping 
through the tangled reeds ; 

Then across the wide plain speeding, in the distance dim 
receding, 

Perfume-laden from the blossoms, freighted with the 
ripened seeds. 


Leaps the wild roe on the mountain; bursts the brooklet 
from its fountain ; 

From the forest comes the murmur of a million waving 
leaves ; 

Down the rocks the goat is springing; all the woods 
break forth in singing ; 

In the furrows lies the promise of a thousand golden 
sheaves ; 


And the honey-bees are humming, for the fair-haired 
spring is coming 

With the sound of plashing waters, and the light of 
sunny skies— 

With the dew of fitful showers on her crown of starry 


flowers, 
And the warmth of summer glowing in her deep and 
violet eyes. F.C. W. 
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